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GIVE THEM GOOD LIGHT=GOOD SIGHT 


Don’t let them 
strain their eyes 





- 


November, 1948 


Education is 85 percent visual. With 
Westinghouse Planned Lighting, you give 
every pupil an equal chance... an equal 
seeing Opportunity. No matter where he 
sits, he has the same quality and quantity 
of light. 

The new Westinghouse. school lumi- 
naires are designed to properly light the 
entire schoolroom. Ceilings and walls are 


cheerful in appearance... while maximum 
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light—glare-free and restful—is directed 
to the desks and chalkboards. 

Let a Westinghouse Lighting Engineer 
help you with your lighting problems. Call 
him at your local Westinghouse Distrib- 
utor. He will gladly co-operate with your 
local Power Companyand Electrical Contrac- 
tor in planning your schoolroom lighting. 


)-04194 


= 
Ci Planned Lighting CZ 


COMMERCIAL © INDUSTRIAL © FLOOD » STREET » AVIATION 
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EST ASSURED—a Wayne Grandstand or 
Gymstand can be depended upon for 
safety. Their all-steel understructures are 
designed to carry full live load, plus impact 
and sway, with an ample factor of safety. 
The Type ‘‘H’’, for example, is a safe, in- 
expensive, steel portable grandstand that 
meets almost every outdoor need. Note, in 





Thonet’s line of well-designed, com- 
fortable and durable furniture meets 


the highest requirements for decorat- 
ing cafeterias, assembly and study 
halls, libraries and administrative 
offices. 
















detailed information on Thonet’s Bent 
Ply and Bentwood furniture. 





W rite to us or ask your dealer for more 


444 NORTH PEMBROKE AVE 


the photo below, that the construction per- 
mits base members to adjust themselves to 
uneven ground without straining the sup- 
porting members. Note, also, the strongly 
fabricated supporting structure and the com- 
fortable seats and footrests. 

Furnished in depths up to 15 rows and in 
15 foot units, or as a continuous stand, the 
Type ‘‘H” presents a good appearance and 
is really economical. You can find out more 
about this grandstand by writing to: 





WAYNE IRON WORKS 


REPRESENTATIVES IN 42 CITIES 








+ WAYNE, PENNA. 
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A. B. DICK 


THE OLDEST NAME IN MIMEOGRAPHING 
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iE YOU are like most people your eye went to the 
spot on the left first. There is a natural eye- 
preference for the sharp, clear contrast of black and 
white—and this eye habit is strengthened daily 
with almost everything you read. 


With this fact in mind it is only natural that most 
people turn to mimeographing when they want 
clear copies of anything written, typed and drawn— 
especially when these copies are wanted 

in a hurry at low cost. 





Whatever your duplicating needs, be sure you see 
the new A. B. Dick mimeographs with Flexamatic 
Control. Styled by Walter Dorwin Teague and 
engineered for fast, easy operation. For use with all 
makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. 
Look in the phone book or send the coupon below— 
for the name of your nearby A. B. Dick 
representative. A. B. Dick Company, 

720 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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Put fresh air in your classrooms... 





This is the best way we know to picture wonder- 
fully fresh and invigorating classroom weather after 
new, improved American Blower equipment has been 
installed. 


Extensive wartime experiment and research have 
added many improvements to American Blower’s 
highly effective heating, ventilating and air-condition- 
ing equipment. 


Delightful indoor weather is effortlessly provided by 
either of two systems—a Unit System for individual 
rooms, or a Central System for whole buildings. 


So, if you’re looking forward to “fair weather” in 
your new or remodeled school—or if you’re considering 
new heating and ventilating equipment in your present 
school—ask your architect or engineer for information 
on new American Blower equipment. Branch offices are 
located in all principal cities. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
In Canada: CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 





Central System for heating, ventilat 
ing, and air purifying 





Nesbitt Heating and Ventilating Unit 
for individual classrooms 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


Division of Amemican Rapiaroe & Standard Saritary coronation 
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SAVE THREE WAYS 


on Exterior Wall Panels with Alcoa Economy Castings | 















LOW FIRST COST the use of Aleoa Aluminum. Aluminum resists 


corrosion . .. produces ho colored compounds to 
You save right from the start with Alcoa 


; cata , rust-streak adjoining surfaces . . . and requires 
Economy Castings for Spandrels and Wall ae J ? i 
— ae no painting. 
Panels. By co-ordinating specifications and pro- | 


duction facilities, Aleoa can now offer castings 


Send for Free Booklet 


at economy prices. 


Send for the free booklet, “Alcoa kconomy 
FAST CONSTRUCTION Castings’. You'll find it a valuable reference 


Large, light Alcoa sections go up fast—saving with information on typical details... methods 


both handling and erection costs. And castings of anchoring . . . expansion and contraction 
may be delivered to the job complete with . ++ heat transmission . . . shrinkage . . . as 


anchor holes. This means simplified installation well as recommendations for the writing of 


. Saves construction time and money. specifications, 


LESS MAINTENANCE 


Call your nearby Aleoa sales office or write 
ALUMINUM Company oF America. 1733 


Lower maintenance costs result naturally from Gulf Building. Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA awainum “©: 

















PITTSBURGH 





SCHOOL 


THIS CLASSROOM in the Stratfield School, Fairfield, Conn., 
for all parts of a large room, in which a novel seating arrangement has been installed 
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shows how panels of PC Prism Glass Blocks provide ample daylight 
irchitects: Lyons & Mather, Bridgeport, Conn 


How to put daylight in its place 


with PC Glass Blocks 


@ lhe right place for daylight in the classroom ts on all 
task areas—evenly distributed, softly diffused 

When you use PC Blocks 
daylight is diffused and directed to the reflecting ceiling 
whence it 1s directed, without excess brightness con 


Prism Glass incident 


trasts, to all parts of the room. 

This is one of the ways PC Glass Blocks help solve 
school lighting problems. Other special-purpose patterns 
have their special functions. All patterns also have ex 
cellent insulating properties, seldom need repairs of 
replacement, hence help reduce heating, am-condition 
ing and maintenance costs 


That is why more and more PC Glass Blocks are be 
ing used—for sash replacement in existing buildings and 
in constructing new s« hools—in classrooms, auditoriums 
corridors, stair-wells, gymnasiums and swimming pools 

Our technical staff will be glad to consult with you on 
your fenestration problems, and to point out where you 
can use the Various patte rns of PC ( slass Blocks to be st 
ady intage, with duc consideration of alr conditioning 
ind ventilating requirements 

Our recent booklet contains full information on the 
use of PC Glass Blocks for schools and other public 
buildings Why not mail the coupon for your tree copy 


PC GLASS BLOCKS... the mark of a modern building 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation also makes PC Foamglas Insulation 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Koom 715-4, 632 Duquesne Way 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa 


Please send along my free copy of your booklet on 


I 


CORNING 










GLASS BLOCKS 


Distributed by PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Fuller & Co on the Pacific Coast and by Hobbs Glass lid in Conada 





FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION SEE OUR INSERTS IN SWEET’S CATALOGS. 


the use of PC Glass Blocks in schools and other public 
buildings. It is understood that I incur no obligation 


Name 
Address 


City State 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL—Presque Isle, Maine. One of the 
recent Harriman-designed schools in which Herman Nelson 
Unit Ventilators will be installed. 


Among the leading architectural firms in 
New England, Alonzo J. Harriman, Inc., 
Architects and Engineers, of Auburn, Maine 
has specified unit ventilators to maintain 
healthful and comfortable classroom air 
conditions in every school designed since 
1928. “The health and comfort factors are 
but two reasons why we prefer unit venti- 
lators," Mr. Harriman says. “Their lower 
cost and greater adaptability are also 
very important reasons why unit ventila- 
tors should be considered for every new 
school and remodeling project.” 


Unit Ventilators Selected Again in 
Presque Isle, Maine Herman Nelson Unit 


Ventilators have again been selected for the new 
High School at Presque Isle, Maine, for which 
Alonzo J. Harriman, Inc. is the architect. Herman 





Maine architect 
prefers unit ventilators 


Alonzo J. Harriman 
Alonzo J. Harriman, Inc. 
Auburn, Maine 
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Nelson Unit Ventilators were first installed in a 
Presque Isle school in 1922. 


It's significant that architects and school author- 
ities all over America today are selecting unit 
ventilators in preference to all other systems to 
maintain comfortable and healthful schoolroom 
air conditions. 


They have found . . . through actual experience 
... that only unit ventilators make possible proper 
temperature control for each room—independent 
of all others. They have found that operating 
and maintenance costs are lower with unit venti- 
lators. Just as important . . . those, who have 
constructed new buildings recently, know that 
unit ventilators cost less to install today than 
other systems. 


Yes ... there are many important reasons why 
hundreds of recognized School Architects always 
specify Herman Nelson Unit Ventilators. 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


Since 1906 Manufacturers of Quality Heating and Ventilating Products 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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A. C. Eschweiler, F.A.1.A. C. F. Eschweiler, A.1.A. 
A. C. Eschweiler, Jr., ALA. T. L. Eschweiler, A.1.A. 


ESCHWEILER and ESCHWEILER 


ARCHITECTS 
720 East Mason St. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Wm. R. McCoy, A.1.A. D. Clarence Wilson, A.|.A 


McCOY & WILSON 
ARCHITECTS 
School Building A Specialty 
Rooms 201-206 — 1108'2 Main Street 
MT. VERNON ILLINOIS 


ASSOCIATED ENGINEERS, INC. 
Joseph C. Lewis, President 


ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING 
SERVICES FOR EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


230 E. Berry St. Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 














































LOUIS H. GERDING 


ARCHITECT 
STRAWN A. GAY — Associate 


McGUIRE & SHOOK 
ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Design of Educational Building: 
Consulting Service to School Offidals 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 






BEHEE & KRAHMER 


ARCHITECTS 





COMPLETE ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING 
SERVICE FOR EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


Central Life Bidg. Ottawa, Illinois 








27 Washington St. Newark, N. J. 























RAYMOND A. ORPUT 
and Associates 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
Educational Building Specialists 
Suite 620, Empire Building 
School Architect Rockford, Illinois 


JOS. C. GODDEYNE, A.B., B.S.A.E. 


ARCHITECT 


F. E. BERGER & R. L. KELLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in 
EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 










Complete Personalized Professional Service 
Architectural — Engineering — Mechanical Work 


Bay City Bank Building Bay City, Michigan 








CHAMPAIGN ILLINOIS 









OUTCALT, GUENTHER & ASSOC. 
ARCHITECTS 
Complete School Service 
Architecture, Engineering, Site and 
Landscape Development 
13124 SHAKER SQUARE © CLEVELAND 20, OHIO 










WILLIAM G. HERBST 


and Associates 
ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING SERVICE 
Educational Building 
Consultants to School Officials 
1249 N. FRANKLIN PL. MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. 


Boyum, Schubert & Sorensen 
Architects & Engineers 


Complete Architectural and Engineering Service 
Schools, Hospitals, Public Buildings. 

300 Exchange Bidg. 308 Hoeschler Bidg. 

Winona, Minnesota La Crosse, Wisconsin 
























BRENDER & VAN REYENDAM 
Engineer M. Am. Soc. C.E. and Architect A.1.A. 
School Surveys — Planning — Design 
of School Systems 
Box 712 WAYNE, MICHIGAN 


PERKINS & WILL 
ARCHITECTS — ENGINEERS 
Counsel for School Boards 
Long Range School Programs, Surveys 
309 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 6, Iil. 










Warren S. Holmes Company 
Architects and Engineers specializing in 
School and College Buildings 


2300 Olds Tower Bidg. Lansing 8, Mich. 











Office of 
WILLIAM BOYD HUFF, A.I.A. 
School Building Consultants 
ARCHITECTURE — ENGINEERING 
1050 N. Main St. Akron, Ohio 





T. H. BUELL & CO. 


ARCHITECTS 


C. GODFREY POGGI 


ARCHITECT 
ELIZABETH NEW JERSEY 











BUELL BLDG. DENVER, COLO. 








WALTER BUTLER COMPANY 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR 
o 


1300 Minnesota Building 
ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


SURVEYS 


FOR SOUND SCHOOL 
BUILDING PROGRAM 


OFFICE OF 


JOS. W. RADOTINSKY 


ARCHITECT 
Educational Consultants, Functions Surveys, 
Contemporary School Planning. 
PUBLIC LEVEE TERMINAL BLDG. 
KANSAS CITY 15, KANSAS 















WM. B. ITTNER, INC. 


Architects — Engineers 













Contemporary School Planning 
Board of Education Building St. Louis, Mo. 
































GILBERT A. JOHNSON 
ARCHITECT 
Specializing in Educational Buildings 
Architect for Rockford Board of Education 

1921-1940 


ROCKFORD .-:- ILLINOIS 


Office Phone 5710-6 
JOHN A. SCRIBBINS 
ARCHITECT 
Specializing in Educational Buildings 
504 Bondi Building Galesburg, Illinois 


CHURCHILL - FULMER ASSOCIATES 
ARCHITECTS 
19 W. 44th Street Street New York City 













LEROY W. THOMPSON, A.1.A. 
ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


LOUIS C. KINGSCOTT & 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 









CHILDS & SMITH 


Architects © Engineers © Consultants 
EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 



















Educational Building Design 


Surveys 
ELGIN ILLINOIS 









20 N. Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Illinois 








208 Elm Street ° Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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SOURCE FOR ALL 


SCHGDL PLUMBING 


...CRANE! 


a | j 





SCHOOL 


RANE 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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@ That's right! When you look to Crane, you need look no further 
for completeness of line. 

The broad Crane line meets every last requirement in school 
plumbing—including fixtures of the right size and style for 
students of any age. And Crane supplies not only the fixtures 
themselves, but also the piping that makes them work. 

Thus you get one high quality throughout. You get extra health 
safeguards to protect your students . . . extra dependability to 
withstand tough school usage . . . extra Crane features, too, like 
the Dial-ese faucets that open and close at a finger’s touch. 

And these same Dial-ese faucets bring out the biggest extra of All 
—extra economy! To renew a Dial-ese unit, you just slip out one 
cartridge and slip in another—the one unit fits any Dial-ese faucet. 
But see a// the extras! Ask your Crane Branch, Crane Wholesaler, 
or Plumbing Contractor for full information when you plan a new 
plumbing installation or modernize your present facilities. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGOS 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 
VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE 
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. Power-operated hydraulic 
brakes with extra margins of 
strength and durability to in- 
sure maximum stopping power 
with infrequent servicing 
Vacuum reserve tank to pro- 


.. . Easier, stronger steer- 
ing, balanced weight dis- 
tribution, and power more 
than equal to any emer- 
gency —all contribute to 
safer operation. 


®@ No matter how you look at it, an out- 
standing characteristic of the Mack 
school bus chassis is safety. Possessing 
the characteristic ruggedness of Mack 
contruction. this modern chassis re- 
flects Mack’s wealth of experience as 
the pioneer bus manufacturer. It is en- 
gineered specifically for school bus 
operation, and its exclusive combina- 
tion of safety features makes 

for unsurpassed safety as 

well as over-all econ- 

omy in transporting 

**America’s Most 

Precious Cargoes.”’ 


‘ Stifer frame with one-piece 
side girders and plentiful box-type 
cross-members to resist maximum 
shock. Wider, lower and level frame 
for ample body support and 
greater stability. 


vide brake power if engine 
stalls in neutral. 


Properly designed 
driveshaft guards and 
hand-brake shield, built 
in a3 original equipment, 
to provide maximum 
safety. 


Chassis wires car- 
ried in rigid aluminum 


. . « Adequate skid chain 
clearance permits use of 
chains on both inner and 
outer rear dual wheels for 
greater traction in icy and 
snowy weather. 


. . » Extended exhaust 


conduit to prevent in- 
jury to wiring. 


. . . Wider front axle tread 
for greater stability, shorter 
turning radius. 


- « « Gas tank on opposite side 
from exhaust pipe to guard against 
fire. Extra-large tank capacity to 
Insure longer operation of heater in 
case bus is marooned by unusually 
heavy snowstorm. Protectoseal filler 
spout to eliminate possibility of fire 
during refueling. 


. . « Progressive-type springs In 
Mack rubber Shock Insulators 
with 4 hydraulic shock absorbers 
for smoother, safer riding. 


pipe to prevent fumes 
from entering bus body. 


Factory branches and dealers for service 


and parts in 
Canada, Mack 


all principal cities. In 
Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 


SCHOOL BUSES 


MACK MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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School corridors are all too often booming echo chambers, 
magnifying every footstep into a thunderclap. Yet this is one 
annoyance that's easy to get rid of. 

Gold Bond Acoustimetal gives maximum sound reduction 
to stifle noise! In addition, it provides high light reflection and 
is FIREPROOF to meet new building code specifications. 

The metal construction and baked enamel finish of Acousti- 
metal practically eliminates maintenance costs. They're almost 
indestructible and can be washed repeatedly, or even 
painted, without loss of sound absorbing qualities. Each pan 
is securely anchored to T-bar runners but may be readily 
detached for access to wiring and ducts—another saving! 

For full details, call your local factory-appointed Gold 
Bond Acoustimetal Applicator listed in the phone directory 
under "Acoustical Contractors."’ Or write us. 





Gold Bond Acoustimetal—The Fireproof, washable acoustical tile for exact- 


ing sound control 
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Other Gold Bond Sound Control 
Products for every need (and budget) 


ACOUSTEX Where ruggedness counts, like gym- 
nasiums, this durable, fibrous tile gives lasting 
satisfaction. Fire resistant, pleasing textured 
surface, repaintable. 

ACOUSTIFIBRE Low cost, light weight perforated 
wood fibre tile. High noise reduction, high 
light reflection, repaintable. 

ECONACOUSTIC Lightweight, durable, and efh- 
cient, at very low cost. All-wood-fibre tile, 
beautiful in appearance and easily installed. 
SPRAYED “LIMPET” ASBESTOS A fireproof Acous- 
tical Asbestos-Fibre product. Can be sprayed 
on any curved surface or intricate design. Per- 
fect for auditoriums. Repaintable. 


Send for folder showing complete details. 


You'll build or 


remodel better with 


Gold Bond 





NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY ¢ BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 


Over 150 Gold Bond Products including gvpsum lath, plaster, lime, wallboards, 
avpsum sheathing, rock wool insulation, metal lath products and partition systems, 
wall paint and acoustical materials. 
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For the first time ever! 


NOW YOU CAN GET 
ALL THE G-E FLUORESCENT 
LAMPS YOU WANT! 














N° need to wait any longer! Now you 
can get all those G-E fluorescent 
lamps you want, and achieve more mod- 
ern lighting levels in your classrooms. 


NOW'S THE Time to fill those empty sockets, 
replace blackened, burned-out tubes and 
go ahead with your plans for lighting 


modernization. 


FOR THE Finst TIME since General Electric 
introduced this sensational light source 
ten years ago, production has at last 
caught up with the tremendous demand. 


NEW FACTORIES now in operation are turning 
out G-E fluorescent lamps by the millions 
—all manufactured to the high standards 


of quality that have made G.E. the first 
-F LA M p c choice of buyers everywhere. 
See your G-E lamp supplier 
today. And whenever you 
t N t a A L t LE C T n | - need lamps, always insist 


on this mark of quality... 
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(Cr the cow Vl daylight and fhesh Gir 


You know the importance of 
abundant daylight and controlled 
fresh air in keeping students 
alert and cheerful. You probably 
recognize window walls as the 
mark of an up-to-date school. 

But have you considered the 
economy in creating window 
walls by combining standard 
window units? 

Fenestra* Fencraft Steel Win- 
dows make it easy to get large 
window areas at low cost. Their 
standardization results in low 
first cost and simplified installa- 
tion. Co-ordination of window 
dimensions with those of other 
wall materials minimizes installa- 
tion costs. Even glass sizes are 
planned for inexpensive replace- 
ment. 

‘Control of fresh air is an im- 
portant benefit of Fencraft Pro- 
jected Windows. Open-out vents 
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form canopies over openings. 
Open-in vents deflect incoming 
air upward, shed rain to the out- 
side. You get good ventilation 
whatever the weather. And the 
sill vent guards against the 
dangerous pastime of leaning 
out of windows. 

All three types of Fencraft 
Windows—Projected, Casement 
and Combination—are designed 
to beautify both the inside and 
outside of the building. They offer 
permanently-easy operation .. . 
weather-tightness ... safer clean- 
ing... firesafety ... low main- 
tenance. You can be confident 
of the high quality of Fencraft 
Windows, for they are made by 
skilled craftsmen in the shops 
of America’s oldest and largest 
steel window manufacturer. For 
full information, including types 
and sizes, mail the coupon. *® 
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FENCRAFT COMBINA- 
TION WINDOW—gener- 
ous fresh-air ventila- 
tion. Swing leaves de- 
flect breezes into the 
room. In-tilting sill 
vent protects against 


* drafts. Both sides 


easily and safely 
washed from inside. 


FENCRAFT CASEMENT 
WINDOW—safe wash- 
ing on outside, from 
inside. Easy to oper- 
ate. Interchangeable 
inside screens, pro- 
tected from outside 
dirt. 






















Pt. AS-11, sts Company, 
2256 East Grand Blvd 
row 11, Michigan — 
Please send 
; me data , 
Te mew Fencraft fami ©n types and «; 
ily of Feneser. ind sizes of the 
qi aw indows, 

{ ALANA a Name_ 
4 a . = 


€ Ompany 


Address 


for every outdoor 


mass seating need— 


—for schools of every size 


Safety, comfort, appearance and permanence are 
benefits provided in top measure by Pittsburgh- 
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Response to Service 


In the very first issue and during the 57 years 
of publication, the current problems of school 
administration have been the dominating direc- 
tive in the editorial service of the JOURNAL. The 
response to this service in the administration of 
our public school systems, always favorable, is 
now greater, more gratifying than ever before. 
New and renewal subscriptions from school 
administrators — superintendents, school board 
members, business officials — received during 
the past nine months of this year. not only ex- 
press the interest and concern of educational 
leadership in the critical problems of school ad- 
ministration, but also their approval and de- 
pendence on the professional editorial service of 
the JOURNAL in the solution of these problems. 

At the time of mailing this issue to you, the 
paid subscription of the JOURNAL is 16,52 
Many superintendents of schools have been sub- 
scribers continually for 10 to 25 years and more. 
School board members in 1370 school districts 
receive the JOURNAL at their homes — the su- 
perintendent’s copy goes to him at the school 
board office — and the number of subscriptions 
to school board members is 7629. This continued 
and increasing response to the editorial service 
of the JouRNAL on the part of school admin- 
istrators is most encouraging. 

In the year ahead, the professional editorial 
services of the JOURNAL covering every phase 
- administration, finance, 
education, legislation, research, school planning, 
building design and construction, equipment and 
supplies — will be especially helpful in meeting 
the critical problems now confronting school 
administration. 

Our appreciation and a grateful thank you for 
the opportunity of serving you and through you 
the school children of America. 








of school operations 


JoHN J. KRiL! 


For product information and service refer to 
the advertising in the AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD 
JoURNAL and then make use of the inquiry form 
on page 83. 
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SEXTON 
SAUCES 









Wondrous bouquet and flavor can be attained 
even in commonplace dishes, with the addition 
of a few dashes of Sexton Sauces. 


















Expertly blended of rare spices, oils and season- 4 
ing, they bring out the full, natural flavor of 

meats, fish and other dishes... lend an added 

tang that is both appetizing and pleasing. 


See that your kitchen is supplied with these 
superb sauces. Have your chef or food buyer 
discuss their many valuable uses with the Sexton 


representative on his next visit. 
BARBECUE SAUCE 
A tangy seasoning for barbecue 
meats and ribs. The foremost sauce 


for this great American favorite. 


CHOP SUEY SAUCE 


There ore many favorite recipes for KITCHEN QUICK 

Chop Suey and Chow Mein, but As essential to good cooking os 
Sexton's Chop Suey Sauce adds salt Gives wonderful color and 
the oriental piquancy desired. flavor to grovies, sauces, soups 





WOOSTERSHIRE SAUCE 


As populor with chefs in the 

















kitchen as it is with guests ot 


MAGIC SEASONING 


A superior Milk Protein Product which 


the table. Adds a spicy tang in 


a multitude of cooked dishes. 


SMOKE HOUSE SAUCE 


enhances the rich meat flavor of roasts, 
Adds zest and choracter to gravies, 











soups and stews. Adds magic sovor fo 
beon or split peo soups, Baked Beans, 


limo beans. If you like hom, you will 





vegetobles, salad dressings. 


like the flavor of this sauce. 
~ Cooking Wes 
( . 
— c ) Sexton Wine Sauces are valuable 
cooking aids for any kitchen. 


cm te NEWBURG for Lobster, Chicken Ss 
pY a , o lo King, Turtle Soups, etc 
4 


s + 


a“ 
eS - te BORDELAISE — for Pot Roasts, Rob- 


bit, Venison, Stews, etc 


— ~~ fe BERCY for Fish, Baked Oysters, 
Chicken en Casserole, Bernaise Sauce 


SEXTON QUALITY — The Standard of Comparison in 48 States 
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Adult Education for the Aging 


a4 matter of economics — and educa 
Old people want to work; a high per- 
we of those who re-entered employ- 
during wartime have held onto their 
Most of them need the money and we 
| their production. When necessary, our 
my can find jobs for old people and 
in turn, can learn new jobs 
hat's the key: They can learn neu 
In this respect Ewan Clague, com- 
oner, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Those over 45 give the educational 
titutions of the country their greatest 
enge. Vocational adjustment, guidance, 
re-training are especially needed for 
e over 50. 
social policy involved here is simple but 
significant. If an economic readjust- 


should come and the inflationary 
il settle off, the assumed or real lack 
ad roductivity of older folks will very 


leave us with an old-age unemploy 

t problem. If this group becomes large 
nd there are nearly 11,000,000 aged 65 
an enormous public assistance 
lem will be created —- one demanding 
taxation and expenditures that our 
ng standard may be very materially re 
Those who work will be carrying 
surden of those who are willing to work 

ire unable to find jobs 

here the public schools can play an 
rtant role. Adequate adult guidance 
vocational retraining can help prevent 
ad situation. Adult education pro 
can revamp the skills of millions of 
people and help them continue in 

ir or new jobs. Just as vocational re 
tation has proved successful in train 
the handicapped for new jobs, an ade 
te program of education for all of us 
igh the middle and later years could 
tly lengthen our term of usefulness 
cal strength and endurance decline 
age but most skills deteriorate very 
ly if at all. Under proper guidance and 
tining in harmony with the physical 


older 


Adult and Post-High Scho 
Washingtor 


(renera 
Office of 


I bs Education 


Homer Kempfer® 


changes of the passing years, definite re 
tirement ages applicable to all workers in 
an industry need not be observed. If an 
der mason cannot lay as many bricks per 
day, maybe he can supervise an apprentice 
who can do the heavier lifting. Most em- 
ployers with a little imagination can find 
sufficient positions to utilize the skills and 
experience of most of their older workers 
and an increasing number are doing so. In 
some cases, however, new occupations must 
be learned 


Guidance Needed 


Expert counseling, testing, and place- 
ment services are the core of an old-age 
adjustment program. Years or even a dec 
ade or two before the normal retirement 
age, a man should be able to have his oc- 





Oldsters enjoy exploring new 
fields of interest. 
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cupational abilities tested with reference 
to probable future performance. A realistic 
examination and appraisal of his vocational 
experience and the prospects of his future 
productivity should be possible together 
with a co-operative look at the fields in 
which the worker might make the most 
contribution in the years ahead. In terms of 
this evaluation an individual re-tooling 
program should be worked out, using what- 
ever training facilities can be made avail- 
able. 

At times a definite retirement date can 
be avoided by the worker switching over in 
middle life to the operation of a small 
business in the same line. His accumulated 
experience ought to give higher assurance 
of success than can be true with young 
people. For another group of occupations, 
management and often labor unions will 
have to be brought into the picture. Some 
labor-management agreements now provide 
for the retention of workers beyond the 
usual retirement age. 

Vocational retraining is not the whole 
requirement, however. When retirement 
from paid employment finally comes, the 
individual still needs work which is per- 
sonally satisfying and, if possible, of recog- 
nized value to society. Most maladjust- 
ment among the aging comes from not 
having enough worth-while things to do. 
rhis is more serious among men than it is 
among housekeepers. Two thirds of the 
men in an lowa study claimed they had 
too little to keep them busy. The retired 
railroad engineer who took up clock repair- 
ing as a hobby in an adult vocational 
school found himself the center of 
attention. He was performing a valuable 
service and at the same time gaining per- 
sonal satisfaction. 

Opportunity to learn a whole range ot 
things to do with the hands is necessary 
The arts and crafts field is rich in interest- 
ing activities adaptable to any previous 
educational level or vocational background 
Metalwork, woodcraft, furniture repair, 
needlework, weaving, leathercraft, and 
dozens of other crafts are both challenging 


soon 
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and inexpensive. Hobbies involving motor 
skills assist mental health at any age but 
especially so in the years of leisure. Most 
poverty in hobbies among the aged results 
from not having tried a variety of new ex- 
periences earlier. Interests can take root 
and grow at any age; the adult education 
program should see that ample opportuni- 
ties are available for the engendering and 
early cultivation of new interests. Older 
folks who live most richly are the ones 
with the widest and deepest interests. The 
schools need have no apology for helping 
people live abundantly. 

Aging, of course, starts early especially 
in its physical aspects. A recent study re- 
veals that relatively little money is spent 
for research and education in most of the 
diseases of the aged. Diseases of the heart 
and arteries draw only a few cents of re- 
search money per victim. With certain ex- 
ceptions diseases of the aged are not sus- 
ceptible to community or nationwide 
attack. Control of the environment helps 
little. Individual behavior is the all-impor- 
tant factor and people in school 50 years 
ago did not learn much about cancer or 
how to live with aging arteries. This means 
that the effective health education program 
for the aging can well begin at about age 
30 and deal with the changes in health 
practices and behavior to expect decade by 
decade. 

Transition to new activities for women Is 
usually less severe than the shock of abrupt 
retirement for men. As children marry o: 
leave home, some women find satisfactory 
yutlets in community service. Many. how 
ever, aside from reduced housework make 
little use of their time. A part of thr 
nother-in-law situation undoubtedly is the 
result. New status in family relations 
should call for new learning. Maybe this 
why a few adult programs are now offering 
grandparent education’ as a special phase 
f family life and parent educatior 

The old represent a wealth of practica 
wisdom which often is not maximally use¢ 
By virtue of the available leisure time anc 
skills acquired through years of living 
higher percentages of older folks partt 
ipate in civic and community life than 
true of young adults. Leaders in goverr 
ment and community affairs are more likel; 
to be older folks. Workers in and at religion 
ire often people well along in life. In fact 
many young adults, seeing their commun 
ties largely controlled by oldsters, fee) that 
the interests of the younger generation are 
not given adequate consideration 

Adult education seems to be the answe! 
If more people can develop habits of life 
long education, the aging of mind and atti 
tudes need not accompany chronological 
aging. With help the more mature mind 
can be kept abreast of the times and need 
not be a drag on progress. Many leaders do 
consciously keep alive to social changes 
but a great portion of those upon whom 
public policy must depend for support still 


SCHOOL 





Many a man cannot genuinely 

enjoy a hobby which has interested 

him since boyhood until he reaches 
the retirement age. 


live in the past and retain concepts and 
viewpoints acquired during their youth 


Program 


\dult education for the aging is not 
vet widely developed: it is a new field and 
one with great possibilities. Many olde: 
folks participate ir 


forums, discussior 


New Short-Wave 


Lhe publ chor 1 Atlanta and Fultor 
County. G have operated in the estat 
lishment and operation of a full-time educa 


tional radio station WABE-FM. The station 


vhict the property of the board of educa 
tion, is the gift of the Rich Foundation for 
the use of both school systems 


The radio station includes one receiver for 


ach eight teachers and is distributed in 7 
chools of the city system and 91 units of the 
ounty system tor the use of 90,000 student 
In addition to natural advant iges of a full 
ime radio station, the two school systems hav: 
ilready derived cert benefits in two by 
products. First, there has bee n progress tow urd 


omplete curriculum integration. Second 


the radio has permitted for the first time 
identi i nstructior lor hoth Negro ind 
vhite pupils under the system of segregated 
schools 


Walter s. Bell iudio-visua! 
education and station manager, has adopted 
objectives which cover not only the aid to 
Lear hing Dut other aspects designed to obtain 
the maximum benefit from the station. He 
points out four major aspects of radio educa 
tion: (1) teaching; (2) vocational values; (2 
incentive value; and (4) enrichment value 

It is anticipated that teaching aid will be 
linked to the curriculum and that the statior 
will produce many ol 


rector; ol 


its own programs. Pro 
visions for this include three full-time radio 
teachers, a professional script writer, and some 
clerical assistance. The radio teachers will 
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groups, the arts and crafts, musi 
academic fields, and other adult edu: 
activities but to date only a few 
agencies, libraries, and schools have «| 
significant programs specifically desi 
for the older-age groups. Of the hun: 
odd clubs for old folks, possibly a mi: 
are connected with organizations with . 
cational objectives. 

No adequate pattern is available. ‘| 
best programs are likely to be tailor-m. 
in the community. Activities should g: 
out of the needs of and interests of | 
aging adults — as seen through their ev: 
In addition to vocational re-tooling a 
other work mentioned earlier, the follow 
titles and activities especially slanted 
aging groups are found in current pr 
grams. Aging Creatively, Armchair Trave! 
The Art of Growing Old, Community 
Problems, Grandfathers Club, Grandparen 
Education, Book Discussions, Health Aft: 
Sixty, Live Long and Like It Litera: 
Club, arts and crafts, field trips and e) 
cursions, film forums, travelogues, garde: 
ing, local history, philosophy, and sketc} 
ing 

\ctivities which teach old hands a: 
heads new things are good. Those likely 
build abiding interests are better. Those 


of value to others as well as the self ar: 
hest 


FM Radio Station 


irrange the production of programs, using 


outstanding teachers and students from the 
systems and other teachers when necessary 
One program covers the operation of the city 
with heads of the various departments invite 
to take part in the program. A second is de 
igned to emphasize mathematics in busine 

t high school teacher has produced a natura 
cience series; music instruction for the gran 


nar grades is offered by a high school musi 
director; the vocational or experience valu 
t the ition is carried to the limit with the 
d of a vocational student who assists at the 


ontrol board; high school English radio shop 
will be conducted to devise and produce S( ript 
ind to present programs on assignment; sp 
cial instructors will direct the workshop cours« 
giving students a view of radio as a vocation 
including production, acting, announcing, an 
directing; the program will be further enriche« 
by productions in the fields of literature, art 
ind music. Broadcasting hours are from 
im. to 3 p.m. during the school day and thr 
station will present enrichment series 10! 
ifterschool assigned programs, for the benefi! 
of public listeners of all ages. Communit 
ervice programs will also be offered durin; 
the afterschool hours, with special attentior 
given to civic enterprises. During the scho 
day the station will be open to the facult 
from 8:50 am. to 9:00 a.m.. for administr 
tive announcements, with one faculty memb¢ 
in each school assigned to receive and d 
tribute announcements 
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748 Teaching Efficiency Results From — 
ne 
in 

eful planning is an essential element 
: ' e successful conduct of any human 
endeavor. This fact is apparent particularly 
e complex field of school supervision 
g where many items concerning students, 
. reaching objectives, subject matter, activi- 
A ties. teachers, and other individuals must 
e ve considered. . 
¥ Likewise, planning assumes special sig- 
a ificance when supervision is defined as the 
e performance of activities concerned with 
the improvement of teaching and learning. 
" | when it involves the co-operative effort 
: the entire school rather than the enter- 
“ « of one person or a few individuals 
' Definition of Planning Supervisory 
let Programs 
- [here is evidence to support the asser 
” that in some instances planning super 


means mainly outlining a schedule 
lassroom visitations and conferences 
This tends to be true especiall) when 
pervision is conceived as inspection or as 
teacher-training process. However, within 
recent years educational leaders have re- 
rted a broader interpretation of super- 
whereby they organize their super 
work around central problems grow 

l vy out of the needs of the school. 
In addition to studying the school’s 
this latter concept of planning super- 
ing n includes steps such as the following 


the identifying problems for group consi- 
ry tion, (2) setting up goals toward which 
ty mprovement of instruction may be 
a ted, (3) selecting supervisory proce 
“ which may be used in achieving the 
ra ectives, (4) organizing the supervisory 
kers for carrving out the activities, (5) 
Si ning criteria to be used in evaluating 
lue uccess of the program, (6) placing 
“~ ten copies of the plan in the hands of 
- hers, principals, and others who parti 
> ited in planning and will co-operate in 
a lucting the program 
a Responsibility for Planning Supervision 


ni \s a basis for planning supervisory pro 


eC it is essential to consider the re- 
rt ibilities of various members within 
, chool system. In smaller schools where 
ne uperintendent, or supervising princi- 
fe the chief supervisory leader of the 
“a everal divisions of the school, the organi 
nj n is relatively simple. He not only 
les 4 major personal responsibility for 
i ning, but also furnishes a large share 


e leadership in carrying out details of 
gram 

larger districts where the organization 
lore complex, the school principal, 


int Superintendent 


Montgomery County School 





Allen C. Harman* 


rather than the superintendent or super- 
vising principal, has direct responsibility 
for supervisory leadership in his division 
of the school system. As principal, he must 
consider with his staff the general program 
as well as the details within his school. In 
addition, he must keep in mind the general 
school policies and objectives as developed 
under the leadership of the superintendent 
of schools 


Participation in Planning Programs 

While primary responsibility for plan- 
ning resides with superintendents and prin- 
cipals, it is evident, also, that in some 
schools, teachers and others participate to 
a marked degree in offering suggestions and 
developing ideas. This practice was ob- 
served in a study of supervision conducted 
recently in 24 high schools, with enroll- 
ments ranging from 200 to 1000 pupils.’ 

As a result of holding conferences with 
secondary-school principals in each of the 
districts co-operating in the investigation, 
the author observed that procedures in 
setting up long-range programs as well as 
short-term activities were similar in various 
respects. Several examples are submitted 
here to describe briefly practices reported 

The first illustration represents planning 
activities of a school comprising grades 7 
to 9, inclusive, in a district which maintains 
two junior high schools and one senior-high 
organization. As a means of setting up and 
achieving the supervisory aims, the princi- 
pal assumes direct initiative, along with 
the teachers of his school. The superintend- 
ent, assistant superintendent, and subject 
supervisors are looked upon as consultants. 

The principal and his staff outline activ- 
ities in a general way for a year, sketching 
in detailed plans for one semester in ad- 
vance, Data to be considered in developing 
the program are secured from conferences 
with teachers, studies of the needs, inter- 
ests, and capacities of pupils, and opinions 
from questionnaires filled out by teachers, 
pupils and, in some instances, lay members 
of the community. Specific information 
secured from teachers near the end of a 
school year pertains to problems such as: 
(1) ways in which they came nearest to 
meeting their teaching objectives for the 
year, (2) ways in which they were least 
able to reach their objectives, (3) in what 
ways the school succeeded best in meeting 
pupils’ needs during the year, (4) in what 
ways the school was least successful in 
meeting the needs of pupils 


During the summer months, the replies 


Harman Allen C Supervision im Selected Secondary 


hools, Published by the author, Willow Grove, Pa., 
1947. (Doctoral Dissertation Presented to Faculty of the 
Graduate School, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Pa 
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Planning Programs of School Supervision 


are summarized and studied by the prin- 
cipal. Then, at the beginning of the new 
year, the data are discussed at a teachers’ 
meeting, further suggestions are offered, 
and subsequently, a program of activities 
for a vear or more is outlined. 


Supervisory Planning in a Smaller 
High School 


Procedures in planning supervision are 
somewhat similar in a selected junior-senior 
high school with an enrollment of less than 
500 pupils. In this organization the re- 
sponsibility rests jointly with the principal 
and the supervising principal. As official 
head of the school system, the supervising 
principal is concerned primarily with artic- 
ulating the work of the elementary and 
secondary divisions and stimulating cur- 
riculum development. The high school 
principal devotes a considerable part of his 
time to studying pupils, holding individual 
and group conferences, and assuming lead- 
ership in planning teachers’ meetings. 

Besides, the county superintendent of 
schools, members of his staff, and represent- 
atives of the State Department of Public 
Instruction render assistance in an advisory 
capacity. Additional services are performed 
by members of college and university staffs 
in the area who are called upon as consult- 
ants in the study of specific problems. 

At the beginning of each school year, the 
supervising principal, the high school prin- 
cipal, and the teacher who serves as chair- 
man of the high school curriculum commit- 
tee meet for the planning of activities 
designed to improve teaching and learning. 
Following this conference, a meeting of the 
teachers is called and a report of problems, 
needs, etc., is presented. In addition, mem- 
bers of the faculty express themselves 
freely relative to areas which in their judg- 
ment should be studied. As a result of these 
discussions, topics for teachers’ meetings, 
conferences, and further investigations are 
determined. Thereafter, assignments are 
made for faculty study, subsequent reports, 
and evaluations. Detailed consideration is 
given to projects for the current school 
vear, while general planning may be pro- 
jected for several years in advance. 


Planning Supervision Around Teachers’ 
Workshop 


In a third junior-senior high school, with 
an enrollment between 500 and 1000 
pupils, a major part of each year's super- 
visory program is developed around a 
teachers’ workshop. 

In September a steering committee is 
elected by the teachers to plan and admin- 
ister the workshop. The chairman of the 
committee asks staff members and others 
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to suggest topics and procedures. On the 
basis of these data, along with the returns 
from teacher questionnaires on areas need- 
ing study, the members of the planning 
committee select three or four problems for 
intensive study. Thereupon, each teacher is 
assigned to one of the committees of his 
choice. 

As soon as the details of organization are 
completed, the steering committee prepares 
a bibliography and, with the assistance of 
the school librarian and other teachers, a 
collection of pertinent reference materials 
is started. State, university, and _ local 
school library services, interlibrary loans, 
and individual teachers’ references are 
solicited as needs arise. 

Generally about four weeks are allotted 
for study and committee work. During this 
time the steering committee consults fre- 
quently with committee chairmen to see 
that the work is progressing satisfactorily. 
The principal is invited to all committee 
meetings and attends many of them. Also, 
outside consultants are called upon as 
needs and opportunities are presented. 

On the day designated for the final re- 
ports of the committees, pupils are dis- 
missed at noon and a special luncheon for 
the teachers is served in the school cafe- 
teria. Then, an address on a topic pertain- 
ing to the theme of the workshop is deliv- 
ered by a visiting educational leader. 

Following this part of the program, two 
sessions are provided for the presentation 
of committee findings. In this manner each 
teacher attends the conference where his 
committee reports and, in addition, is able 
to be present at one other session. 

At the close of these discussions, a se 
ond general meeting is held at which each 
committee chairman summarizes his group 
discussion and offers recommendations 

At the conclusion of the program, the 
members of the faculty are invited to at 
tend an informal dinner at a near-by inn 

The question of follow-up arises after 
the reports of the various teacher commit- 
tees have been presented. In conducting 
this phase of the project, the steering com- 
mittee gives each teacher a copy of the 
reports submitted by the chairmen. In ad- 
dition, the members of this committee, the 
principal, and other leaders study the data 
and co-operate in drafting recommenda 
tions which are put into practice 


In Summary 


In the light of this information one may 
observe that in planning supervision there 
is a growing practice of organizing and de 
veloping the program around central prob 
lems evolving out of the needs of the 
school. These areas for study frequently 
are determined from sources such as (a) 
conferences of supervisory leaders with 
pupils, teachers, and others; (6) question- 
naires filled out by members of the school 
and community; (c) pupils’ test results 
(d) curriculum studies; and (e) the re 
ports of school evaluations 
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Moreover, the principal generally as- 
sumes the initiative for planning super- 
visory activities within his own school. In 
discharging this responsibility he constantly 
seeks the co-operation of his teachers and 
of members of the community for the suc 
cessful conduct of the program. Besides 
this participation, he solicits the advice and 
assistance of other supervisory leaders 
within his ewn school district, as well as 
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the suggestions of outside consultan: 
In this manner comprehensive view 
may be obtained and the supe: 
projects may be carefully integrated 
activities in other divisions of the 
system. Finally, as a result of this c 
ative enterprise, it becomes evident 
that the instructional program ca 
focused readily and directly upon th: 
fare of pupils as individuals and grow 


i 


Congress Suggests a Guide for— 





Re-Employment of Peacetime 


Draftees by School Systems 
Harold J. Ashe 


Few public school officials are aware that 
the peacetime Selective Service Act of 194s 
(Public Law 759-— 80th Congress) gives 
draftees. and certain others, re-employment 
rights in federal or private jobs upon term! 
nation of their service with the armed forces 
In this connection, Congress has written into 
the re-employment section of the Act a clause 
stating that is the “sense of the Congress 
that employees of state and political subdivi 
sions also have such re-employment nghts 
prescribed by law for federal and private em 
ployees. While the paragraph referring 
state, city. and county and other employee 
of political subdivisions does not carry the 
weight of law it loes prov idk returning 
servicemen with strong moral support tor 
claims to reinstatement in such previous job- 
Probably 


wisdom of using the federal law as a guide 


most school officials will ~t't he 


reinstatement policies applied to returning 
servicemen 

While generally, it youth that ts effected 
by the new draft, nevertheless, many in the 


draft brackets have seniority or are building 


up seniority now, and may not easily ty 
brushed aside upon their return to civilian lite 
In addition, many older persons, both en 
listed men and officers of the reserves, ar 


being recalled to active duty 

Following is a digest of the new Selectiv: 
Service Act's re-employment features, as 
guide to re employment of school employee : 
This Act is broader in many respects thar 
the wartime Act 


Who Is Covered? 


There are three principal categories of en 
ployees protect d by the re employment se 
tion of the law. They are 


a) Any person inducted into the armed 
forces through the draft law, and who sati 
factorily complete his period of training 
service 


b) Any person who subsequent to ena 
ment of the law, and while it is in effect 


enlists in the armed forces of the United 


~t 


tes. or the Coast Guard for not mor 
three vears, if this is his first enlistment 
passage of the law. This enlistment ma) 
extended by law, but such person is not 
titled to re-employment rights if he v 
tarily extends his term of service. If | 
discharged before his enlistment period hi 
ilso covered by job protection; 

Any person who, subsequent to 


ment of the law, and while it is in eft 


enters upon active duty in the armed for 
the Coast Guard or the Public Health Ser 


in response to an order or call to active du' 


However. he must be relieved from 


dutv not later than three vears after enter 
pon active duty, or as soon after expirati 
ot three years as he 1s ible to obt mn ord 


relieving him 


Ineligible Servicemen. Members ot reset 


omponents of the irmed rorces or reset 


components of the Coast Guard, are 
covered by the new law Neithe r are mel 
of the National Guard which is now 


to the respective states 


Seniority and Disability 
Under the new Act, seniority builds uj 


emplovees while in the service. Such emp! 


must be considered as having been o1 


lough or leave of absence while in tramuing 


SET VICE Thev must be restored without 
of seniority, and shall be entitled to part 
by the employer pursuant to established r 
ind practices relating to employees on 
ough or leave of absence in eflect at the 
the employee entered the armed forces 
Restoration of an employee to his jol 
ludes giving him such status in employn 
is he would have enjoyed had he cont 
uch employment without interruption 1 
the time of entering the armed forces 
restoration of employment. Thus, i suc 
pNover would have received in auton 


promotion or a pay increas during 


Concluded mn page 77) 


pate in insurance and other benefits offer 


Nove 
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journeyed over 700 miles to study the 
new pilot program of health and physical 
education in Tennessee and I found whole- 
fun, laughter, a_ rededication to 
healthful living, and the realization that 
iller, more abundant life” is within the 
grasp of every individual. 
pilot program of health and physical 
education! Sounds formidable but it’s not. 
It simply means that in the summer of 
1°47 state-wide and local school adminis- 
rs gathered together and agreed that 
ething must be done now, not later, 
t the 30,000 lives lost annually in the 
big Bend” state by diseases, injuries, and 
us physical and mental defects. 
like most planners for “a_ fuller, 
abundant life” these men and women 
ot aim for the impossible. They did 
like an extremely soiled little boy 
ap and water — refuse to clean up 
ise they could decide where to 


- 


not 
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Happy Play in God’s Sunshine Helps Develop Sound Minds in Sound Bodies. 


Tennessee’s Pilot Program of Health and 
Physical E 


Sducation— Part 


First of all, they said, we'll remember 
that a school is no better than the com- 
munity which sponsors it. We'll look 
beyond the classroom walls and help the 
people to improve what they have. If a 
water supply is inadequate, we'll correct 
the well or cistern — whichever the case 
might be. Granted indoor toilets are not 
yet possible in many communities, so we'll 
aid in the improvement of outdoor facili- 
ties. Children are underdeveloped? We'll 
not wait for the ideal school with fully 
equipped playroom before we give the 
proper exercise they need so desperately. 
We'll use our fields bounded by fresh air 
and sunlight. We'll clear our classrooms 
for action and never forget that what we 
teach is our first consideration. 


A Test for State Use 


Then — as if to add the final touch of 
practicality —it was decided that their 
new program would be a pilot one; that it 
would be launched in but one county until 
it had proved itself; that Tennessee would 
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I Adelaide B. Curtiss* 


watch, and learn, and then copy. The pilot 
program has proved itself and the county 
is quiet and lovely Montgomery. 

Responsible for the success and contin- 
uance of Tennessee’s new health venture 
and representing its unique mechanics or 
steering committee are the following: Fred 
T. Brown, state director of health educa- 
tion; N. L. Carney, superintendent of 
Montgomery County schools; Miss Elsie 
Hayes, Montgomery County supervisor of 
schools, grades 1-12; Orville Moorhead, 
Montgomery County school supervisor of 
hot lunch and sanitation; and Miss Mary 
Louise Curtiss of Cleveland, Ohio, specially 
appointed director of physical education 
for the pilot progam and co-ordinator of 
health and physical education for the state 
and Montgomery County. 


Health Instruction 


Let me report on the health instruction 
Montgomery County children are receiving. 
Directed by Miss Elsie Hayes, classroom 
teachers have started their charges on daily 
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habits and principles of living which are 
synonyms now, and in their later years, for 
abundant vigor, vitality, happiness, and 
greater service to family, personal, and 
community life. Not by lecturing and 
preaching is this accomplished. Rather, by 
doing and by example. 

Betty or Johnny are not told, merely, to 
brush their teeth, or to have 12 hours of 
sleep each night. They are checked on 
their performance of these health rules 
until they become for them a matter of 
pride as well as common sense. This 
“checking” is often done by the children 
themselves. Perhaps a lad is chosen to be 
the doctor, and a girl the nurse. Each 
morning they question their classmates as 
to whether or not they have brushed their 
teeth, eaten the proper breakfast, etc. — 
and they keep their findings carefully 
and solemnly. 

Some schools feature a “health parade”’ 
in place of the child doctor and nurse. 
When each boy and girl has been declared 
a hundred per cent in their brushing of 
teeth, proper bathing, and so on, they may 
join their classmates in a lively march 
about the classroom. Posters, pictures 
and graphs are used to promote health 
consciousness. Made by the children them- 
selves, they are displayed on school bulletin 
boards to remind all who see that it is im- 
portant to care for the skin, to stand 
straight and tall, to include in meals the 
necessary vitamins, and to receive the 
proper amount of exercise 

One of the exciting phases of health in- 
struction is the radio broadcast beamed to 
Montgomery County schools by the State 
Medical Association. Entitled ‘Health 
Heroes,” these 12 electrically transcribed 
radio skits tell the boys and girls in story 
form about the common cold, immuniza- 
tion, cleanliness, eyes, vision, etc. No 
matter what the plot, however, the message 
is always the same: Play the game of 
health and your life will be filled with fun 
and happiness! 

Such health instruction would appear 
simple to incorporate into a school curri- 
culum, but I observed thit unrelenting 
need for hard work is involved. During the 
August, 1947 (two-week) workshop in 
Montgomery County, classroom teachers 
were introduced to the new field of health 
(and physical education), and through the 
year it took interested personal supervi- 
sion, group and teacher meetings, demon- 
strations, professional reading, and the un- 
bounded enthusiasm of administrators and 
the classroom teachers to insure its success 


Hot Lunch and Sanitation 

Driving around these middle United 
States Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Tennessee 
— it is difficult to realize that malnutrition, 
the slow, insidious death of the rich as well 
as the poor, is featured in many of schools 
throughout the land. 

If a man were to come from Mars and 
experience first our brilliant sunlight, our 
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Good Habits are best developed by daily practice 


Iragrant meadows, our growing fields, our 
cold-water springs, our abundant harvests 
he would exclaim These are a mighty 
people, strong in body as well as mind!) 
But what would he cry if he learned the 
nutrition of us mighty folk? 

Tennessee has asked this question, and 
the hot lunch plan of the pilot program is 
one of her ways of answering it without 
embarrassment. You might wonder just 
what good nutrition and food has to do 
with schools — with reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. Dr. Thomas Parran of the 
United States Public Health Service puts 
the case forcibly: “We are wasting money 
trying to educate children with half-starved 
bodies. They cannot absorb teaching. They 
hold back require extra time of 
teachers, and repeat grades. This is expen 
sive stupidity, but its immediate cost to 
our educational system is 
cost to the nation. 

50 in Montgomery County schools, chil 
dren study the foods necessary for a proper 
diet. They begin their knowledge of food 
growing, buying, and preparation. And 
boys and girls alike learn what it means to 
plan for themselves a desirable menu 

Most encouraging, one of the aims 
(which has become a happy reality in a 
goodly number of the schools) of the new 


classes 


nothing to the 


health 
lunch program. By 


diet consistent with the proper 
food already 
struction 
good sanitary facilities, 
handling 
tood 


and 


adventure 


practices 


learned 


Is in 
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adequate 


adequate’ is meant 
attract 
health 


sufficient 


about in 
competent lunchroom personne 
safe food and fo 
sup 
an atmosphere where courte 


ply 


ind simple table etiquette are practiced 
Fortunately for 


states, 


Tennessee 


and 


othe 


the Federal Government's hot lun 


program has made it possible to offer hi 
lunches 


to. children 


where 


otherwise 


would not be possible Through governme! 


reimbursement of approximately 9 cen! 
plate and the outright gift of variot 


t 


Der 


commodities, the 


the health of our nation’s youth 


underlying 


government 


sul 


Self-help, not more outside aid 


philosophy, 


however, 


ysicize 
is ft 
of tl 


Montgomery County school administrator 
And it 


survey 


the County 


Orville 
evaluated its school and homes in the | 


is well 
conducted 


Moorhead 


illustrated by 
in every 
Supervised and directed 
community 


each 


of health environment 


What 


iS our 


wate! 


the 


heal 


community 


supply ? they 


themselves. How many indoor and outd 
toilets? What is the location of the to 
relation to water supply? How 
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tored? How effective is our school 


ind nome lighting? A health committee in 
each community has been set up to deal 
with the answers to these questions and 


The result? With the advice and the co- 


neration of the county school board and 
the board of health, the communities them- 
elves have improved sanitation, heating, 


lighting, and nutrition of both school and 
More than that, however. Mont- 
y County citizens have demonstrated 
hat the greatest power of a country lies 
first with its people. They have proved 
that when a people are enlightened to their 


' ry 
") iy 


needs, they and they alone, have the in- 
genuity and the quickest means of supply- 
ing them 


Health Services 
()f all the facets of the health phase of 
the pilot program, the one involving health 
services has been the most trying and chal- 
enging. Successful school health services 
lemand not only courageous school admin- 
itors but also community co-operation 
ind resources 
\t the opening August, 1947, workshop 
the steering committee and classroom 
teachers, the over-all state picture as well 
county’s was poor. For example, 
a 1946 study of Tennessee’s program 
f education it was learned that ‘too few 
ils are receiving medical examinations.” 
Only 24 per cent of the reports indicated 
examinations.) When these are given, the 
prevail that parents are not present 
\s for follow-up procedures, only 12 per 
ent answered in the affirmative. “The out- 
k with respect to communicable dishise 
ntrol measures is somewhat better, how- 
ever, than with respect to school examina- 


is the 
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tions.”’ For the status of health services in 
Montgomery County, let us leave the state 
report and go to the children whose plight 
speaks more poignantly. 

I was confronted with a pretty little girl 
of 9 or 10. Her name might have been 
Susie. The time was 15 minutes before a 
school entertainment and I had _ been 
drafted on the make-up crew of mothers 
and teachers. “Open your mouth a little,” I 
said, cupping her chin in my hand, “and 
we'll try this lipstick.’ Such a simple re- 
quest to reveal such an unexpected trag- 
edy! Sweet small face, lovely eyes, and 
teeth so black and decayed I ached with 
pity. . For the past few years a dental 
service has been in effect whereby children 
can be given dental care by local dentists 
if a two-dollar-per-child state appropria- 
tion can be matched by community, parent- 
teacher group, school board, etc. Through 
the pilot program, the community health 
committees and PTA groups are stepping 
up their fund-raising campaigns to care for 
Susie and others like her during the coming 
vear. 

Let's call this one Carol. She has golden 
hair, but unfortunately it is not her 
‘crowning glory” that catches your atten- 
tion first. It’s her red, swollen, and running 
eyes and that one wrinkle of irritation just 


above her pert button nose that makes 
you stare out of turn. “She's been this way 
for years,’ the teacher told me _~ 


care for Carol and like afflicted, plans are 
underway to obtain the services of local 
physicians in a manner similar to the exist 
ing dental program; the keeping of cu 
mulative health records is given new mean- 
ing by the daily inspection or observation 
of pupils by the classroom teacher; funds 
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are being solicited from the County Court 
to provide a school nurse or an extra 
county health nurse. 

Maybe his name is Billy. What I re- 
member is that he stood on the side lines 
during the physical education period; that 
his eyes were dull and listless; that his thin 
body breathed laboriously and his lips 
never smiled. . . . For Billy and his class- 
mates a new mobile X-ray unit for the de- 
tection of tuberculosis now services his 
community; his teachers will be given re- 
fresher courses by specialists to aid them 
in their daily observation and in screening 
inspections for the correction of remediable 
defects. 

In addition, the immunization and dis- 
ease control program is being expanded and 
attention is given to the health of the 
teachers and all other school personnel, in- 
cluding volunteer help in the school lunch- 
room. 

Montgomery County school administra- 
tors and citizens have many needs in the 
field of health services and they have not 
answered all of them by any measuring 
rod. But these folk are becoming interested 
and alarmed enough to act. They are talk- 
ing about their problems in their homes, 
with their neighbors, in their various clubs 
ind societies. They re visiting and writing 
their representatives. They're putting life 
into their community health groups and 
using their own wits 

Tennessee, through Montgomery County 
is living the meaning of those nineteenth- 
century lines by the spirited New England 
poetess, Emily Dickinson: “We never know 
how high we are until we are called to rise 
And then, if we are true to plan. our stat- 
ures touch the skies!” 


‘ Estimating the Time Required for Out-of- 


ne 

hi 

on 

nt low much time do your teachers spend 

ol ut-of-class preparation to teach? The 

a neces are that some put in long hours 
While others devote considerably less time 

U he task. This contention has been made 

t] 


teachers, and there appears to be some 
lence in support of it. 
he data in Table I reveal the average 
ber of minutes which teachers report 
they spend per pupil per week for out- 
iss preparation — marking papers and 
books, arranging apparatus, equipment 
materials, pupil and parent confer 
, and preparing to teach classes. 


Bureau of High School Counseling and Ac 
University of Colorado 


Stephen Romine’ 


These figures were computed on the basis 
of usable estimates reported by 1578 
teachers in three-year, four-year, and six- 
year high schools of Colorado. A total of 
2891 cases of assignment in 13 fields was 
involved. Of the total time required for 
out-of-class preparation the amount spent 
before and after school hours and on Satur- 
day and Sunday was not determined. It 
reasonably may be supposed that teachers 
have from one-half hour to as much as two 
hours daily for such preparation during the 
time they are at school. This depends upon 
the free time which they have before and 
after the hours during which classes are in 
session and the free time which they have 





, Class Teaching Preparation 


during the day. Probably few teachers have 
to do all out-of-class preparation out ot 
school hours on their own time. Neverthe- 
less, the time which teachers put into such 
preparation suggests that their work week 
commonly is longer than the public is in- 
clined to believe. 

It should be noted that the computations 
in Table I are based on teachers’ estimates 
and that the number of cases in some sub- 
ject fields is small. For these reasons some 
precaution should be exercised in interpret- 
ing and using the figures. Nevertheless the, 
may be useful to teachers and adminis- 
trators. A simple formula may be employed 
in estimating the out-of-class preparation 
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TABLE |. Average Number of Minutes Spent Per 
Pupil Per Week in Out-of-Class Preparation in 
Various Subject Fields as Reported by Teachers 











Sm 

=. 8833 

Subject neld . re s & - >t 

=s = D&E 
Agriculture 27 18.3 
Art 21 7.6 
Commercial 182 14.3 
English 633 8.9 
Foreign language 255 11.7 
General education 44 3 
Home economics 87 14.3 
Industrial arts 74 10.8 
Mathematics 442 8.4 
Music 76 4.0 
Physical education 2 4.0 
Science 461 9.9 
Social studies 385 9.9 
All fields 2,891 9.3 


time to be required for a teaching assign- 
ment. 


No. of clock hours re- 
quired per week for out 
of class preparation 


For example, if a teacher is to have five 
classes daily in English with a total of 125 
pupils the following calculation would be 
appropriate using the figures in Table | 
concerning English: 


125 x 8.9 
No. of clock hours - 18.54 


60 


For a teacher having assignments in 
different subject fields, each field assign- 
ment should be computed separately. For 
example, consider a proposed assignment of 
three classes in English involving a total 
of 80 pupils, a class in social studies in- 
volving 23 pupils, and a class in physical 
education involving 40 pupils. 


No. clock hours 80 x 8.9 


in English @0 11.87 

No. clock hours 23 x 98 

in social studies 3.79 
60 

No. clock hours in 40 x 40 ' 

physical education 60 2.67 


Total clock hours per week 
11.87 +- 3.79 + 2.67 18.33 


Similar application may be made to other 
teaching assignments and fields by using 
the proper figures in Table I. Computa- 
tions to one decimal place are sufficiently 
accurate, and the formula may be treated 
algebraically so as to make only one divi 
sion necessary in the case of assignments 
involving more than one field. 

Further explanation of the survey may 
be helpful in providing a more complete 
picture of the out-of-class preparation re 
quirements reported by teachers. Consider- 
able variation in the time devoted to such 
preparation was apparent. A few responses 
were entirely too generous, while others 


No. of pupils in 
subject field 





were too low to permit an effective instruc- 
tional job. The differences revealed in 
Table I are striking, even when considered 
only as estimates, although there are some 
reasons why they exist. In agriculture and 
home economics many courses entail home 
projects and numerous pupil-parent-teach- 
er conferences out of school hours. As far 
as total teaching load is concerned in these 
fields it tends to be moderated because 
classes frequently are small and other 
factors (such as duplicate sections and 
double periods) reduce the load. In other 
fields, particularly music and physical edu- 
cation, classes often are larger; hence, the 
total load is increased, although the time 
devoted to out-of-class preparation does 
not suggest it. Too, music and physical 
education often meet less than five periods 
per week, which fact reduces the total 
amount of time spent in out-of-class prep- 
aration. The nature of courses in some 
fields is such as to require less preparation 


Ave. No. of minutes spent 
per pupil per week in the 
subject field 


60 


The small number of usable cases in some 
fields may also contribute to computed 
differences which do not exist ‘to such 
degree in actual practice. 

Another factor which should be con- 
sidered, but which was not investigated, is 
that of teacher qualifications and training. 
Less well-trained teachers may necessarily 
spend more time in out-of-class prepara- 
tion. The fields in which the time reported 
is highest are among those in which the 
teacher shortage is most serious. Similarly, 
assignments in five or more different sub 
jects involving three or more fields tend to 
require more out-of-class preparation. The 
prevalence of such assignments was re- 
vealed in a study made two years ago.* A 
recheck of teaching combinations indicates 
that conditions are much the same now. 


Stephen Romine Improving Teaching Combinations 
and=- Assignments n Secondary Schools, The School 
Review, $4:537- 544. Nov 194¢ 
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A number of quite small classes y 
reported, for example, as low as three ) 
four pupils. In a few cases classes appa 
ently were offered for only one pupil, Ge: 
erally speaking, teachers of these 
classes reported a disproportiona: 
greater period of time in out-of-class | 
aration per pupil per week in compar 
with larger classes which they taught « 
larger classes taught by other teachers. () 
course, as Classes become quite large t! 
amount of time spent per pupil tends to ci 
crease by sheer necessity, for there ar 
only so many hours in a week. 

Except for the fields of agriculture, gen 
eral education, home economics, and indus 
trial arts, teachers whose assignments wer 
in a single field reported less time spent per 
pupil per week in out-of-class preparatior 
than did teachers whose assignments in 
volved two or more fields. The difference 
ranged from approximately 3 per cent les 
in the commercial field to 45 per cent les 
in music, with an average difference 0! 
about 30 per cent less. 

Unless one remembers that a number 0! 
factors are involved in the determination 0! 
total teaching load the out-of-class prepa 
ration time may suggest a disparity whic} 
does not actually exist. 


t 


Conclusions for Administrators 


The data suggest that administrator 
should be cognizant of differences require: 
for out-of-class preparation in variou 
teaching fields. The figures in Table I an 
the formula may be helpful in this respect 
Further study of this aspect of teaching 
loa is recommended on a larger scale and 
on a more objective basis. For example 
teachers might be asked to keep a record 
of out-of-class preparation time. Data col 
lected in such a fashion probably would 
vield more accurate figures which would be 
more generally applicable. Even if only 
few schools undertook such a project th 
results might be quite useful, and the ad 
ministrators’ interest in teaching load 
would contribute to better personnel rela 
tions. 

Assignments in a _ single field merit 
serious consideration for there apparent), 
is a worth-while reduction in the time re 
quired for out-of-class preparation in suct 
cases, Other factors also make such assign 
ments desirable. Extremely small classe 
also should be avoided. 

Dhe teacher shortage is making mor 
and more teachers conscious of their work 
ing hours and the teaching load. Adminis 
trators are faced with a real problem, anc 
increasing school enrollments suggest 1 
relief in the near future. It is important! 
therefore, that the whole area of teach 
assignment be given serious consideratio! 
and study, 


+ 
A man dare not do-less than his best today, ‘ 


he is weakened for tomorrow. — George E. Ca’ 
rothers, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Six Basic Practices — 





School Board Concern With 
School Equipment Arthur G. Butzbach’* 


lhere was a day when the only aspirin 
hool board needed to relieve its equip- 

nt headache was a few rows of seats 
a teacher’s desk. But the passing of 
vears of American inventive ingenuity 
left the board with a collective mi- 

iine that does not respond to easy 
emedies. 

Seats and desks are no longer as simple 
that. They are primary tables and 

hairs, they are adjustable seats for grow- 

g children, they are library furniture, 

ihoratory furniture; furniture for mechan- 

il] drawing, for typing: stuff that fills up 

ces, recreation rooms, and board rooms. 

Nor does it stop there. An unending stream 

chool equipment of all kinds flows into 

issroom, laboratory, and shop, into au- 

rium, library, and cafeteria. As diverse 

the faces of men, it takes many forms: 

writers and musical instruments, spot- 

and program clocks, motion picture 

hines and science apparatus, sewing 
hines and shop tools. 

(hosen wisely and economically school 
ment makes an important contribu- 
to a modern educational program. Se 
| carelessly and purchased dearly it 
only cripple and distort the goals of 
| and teachers 

Legally constituted as the responsible 
| directing agency of the people, the 
| cannot dodge the difficult decisions 

must be made concerning equipment 
chool buildings. Few boards, in fact, 

re to shirk the responsibility. But 
zzled and confused they may be at times, 
en they realize the immensity of the 
blem. What comfort, then, may be of 
red to the board, fearful before the day 

e “nightmare” of a Marslike invasion 

pedagogical devices? 

No big school assignment can be handled 

one sitting, nor by attacking it as a 
‘le. It must be divided to be conquered 

he normal powers of the board provide 
convenient means for cutting up the 
lipment problem into more reasonable 
ks. It is in terms of these board powers 
it school equipment will here be par 
oned and possibly subdued a little 


A. THE BOARD DETERMINES 
EQUIPMENT POLICY 


Che board as a policy-making body must 
| determine the principles upon which it 
operate in the budgeting, selection, use, 
lacement, reconditioning, and storage of 
equipment. This may seem too general 
« of much help, but it should be obvi 
that the board must first know where 
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it is going before it can buy a ticket to the 
place. 


1. All Equipment Must Contribute to the 
Achievement of Educational 
Objectives 

Whatever materials are selected for the 
school’s use must first of all contribute to 
the educational program which they are 
designed to implement. Unless these ma- 
terials enable the staff to reach recognized 
objectives they are doubtful additions. The 
board that keeps itself informed concerning 
the aims and objectives of modern educa- 
tional programs will be in a strong position 
to determine wiselv the over-all equipment 
policy of the institution in its charge. 

Such a board will recognize that the 
school is no longer a place in which chil- 
dren drowse quietly in fixed seats, studving 
from books dealing with ancient peoples 
and bygone times. School, now, is a place 
of action and movement. It works with its 
hands as well as its head. It is concerned 
with getting its own answers. It is inter- 
ested in the present, dynamic world of 
activity, and it works in ever shifting 
groups and committees 

It functions through laboratory and 
shop, through classroom and library and 
auditorium. It looks at pictures and listens 
to radio and records. It expresses itself in 
art and in music. It uses its energies in 
student activities, is concerned with the 
health and happiness of its young people, 
and above all this it offers its facilities for 
community use 

Such a program demands table space in 
plenty, chairs that can be moved and that 
will grow up with their little occupants, 
laboratories stocked for work and investi- 
gation, shops and commercial rooms with 
machines, well-lighted libraries with books 
and a comfortable place to read them, 
music rooms for play and practice. 

The board member who has in the back 
of his mind the picture of a versatile, ac- 
tive, modern school in motion will not find 
mere multiplicity of equipment so con- 
fusing. He will be in a better position to 
appraise requests for additions, and to 
judge the effectiveness with which = all 
equipment is used 

Neither will such a board member fail 
to understand why properties once thought 
adequate should presently be regarded as 
outmoded, If the equipment for instruction 
does not take the school where it needs to 
go, it is of little value even if in as good 
physical condition as the day it was pur 
chased 

The deadening effect of old, shoddy 
equipment, too, is hardly consistent with 
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the inspiration which should accompany 
a good educational program. Many schools. 
on this account, are no more inspiring than 
a particularly dirty bar, and perhaps no 
healthier. Attention to matters of posture 
support has altered seating: considerations 
with regard to light have altered school 
architecture and seating. In other respects, 
too, concern for health demands disposal 
of ancient fixtures. 


2. Equipment Must Be Suitable for the 
Building in Which It Is to Be Used 


It is a poor school building that is 
planned as an architectural monument, and 
with little consideration for the educational 
program which it is to shape. No better is 
the building which has not been planned 
properly to house the equipment which 
must implement the educational program. 
The building must, therefore, be planned 
with respect to its equipment. Once built 
the choice of equipment will be determined 
by the building in many respects. 


3. Equipment Must Be Properly Balanced 
in Its Distribution Throughout the 
System 
he board is in the best position to 

maintain the proper balance of equipment 

in the system, so that all educational ob- 
jectives are achieved. As superintendents 
come and go, some with one enthusiasm 
and some with another, overabundance is 
apt to fall to some departments of the 
school system and starvation to others 

Che board may and should maintain a con 

tinuous policy of equipment balance 


B. THE BOARD OBSERVES, INSPECTS, 
AND EXECUTES WITH RESPECT TO 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


A school board is not alone a policy 
making body. It also has executive func 
tions. In carrying out these functions it 
must observe and inspect the school plant 
and its equipment. What does it look for, 
and where, as it inspects? What, specifi 
cally, does it do as it executes? 


1. In the Choice of Equipment 


We may assume that the board realizes 
the need for selecting equipment which 
enables the staff to carry out a good pro 
gram. We may further assume that it 
realizes the need for proper balance in the 
school system, so that all departments 
reach their objectives. Starting at that 
point, what may the board observe in 
maintaining proper balance? 

It may observe an undue specialization 
of equipment in some department (or may 
prevent it). Perhaps some enthusiast has 
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purchased expensive darkroom equipment, 
and now, three vears later, there is no 
teacher able to use it. Specialization beyond 
the abilities of a normal teaching staff ties 
up money in unused assets. The same thing 
happens if expensive playthings are pur- 
chased for the use of a member of the 
staff, but little needed for instructional 
purposes. The addition of a $500 oil- 
immersion microscope in a school lacking 
normal science equipment would be an 
example. 

Again, some departments have better 
showmen than others. They get thousands 
of dollars of equipment, while the library 
dies at the roots for lack of opportunity to 
dramatize itself. 

The tendency to purchase big, showy. 
but little used, pieces, to the exclusion of 
the many necessary but unglamorous small 
items should be noted and curbed by 
boards. 

To maintain the proper balance the 
board needs to do a careful, even method- 
ical job of considering requests for pur- 
chases in the light of all the school’s needs 
Spur-of-the-moment purchases supported 
by some hot enthusiast who may be cold 
by tomorrow, are to be looked upon with 
suspicion. Sudden purchases are likely to 
tie money up in the wrong places. 


2. In the Purchasing of Equipment 


a) Who Should Purchase? Actual pur- 
chasing is a co-operative job. It is an execu 
tive function of board and superintendent 
but it cannot be done properly without 
taking the teaching staff into consideration 
The board should be sure that the superin 
tendent has consulted his staff adequate): 
so that purchases may serve the ends ot 
education. 

The board cannot maintain the proper 
balance of equipment, or guard the public 
funds adequately, without careful execu- 
tion of purchasing functions. The board 
must never ignore, however, the specialized 
knowledge of the superintendent. 

b) Prevention of Raids on the Publi 
Funds. Local dealers deserve first con- 
sideration if they can supply what is 
needed as cheaply as it can be purchased 
elsewhere. They become racketeers if they 
foist unwanted items on the school, or ever 
the needed items at exhorbitant prices. A 
firm and impartial policy toward all sup 
pliers is necessary 

c) Purchasing With Relation to Finan 
cial Condition. The school that is always 
on the edge of bankruptcy can never plan 
its purchases wisely. There is a close re 
lationship between proper budgeting and 
careful purchasing. The board that is or 
a sound financial footing is in a position 
to put its purchases on a firm business 
basis. 

d) Purchasing Procedure The detail 
work associated with school purchasing is 
considerable. In cities a business manager 
should take care of much of this detail 
In towns and villages, only system and 
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efficiency on the part of board clerk and 
superintendent, working as a team, can 
cut down the job to size. 

Standard lists with specifications, put 
out by cities, are helpful to towns and 
villages in selecting school equipment. A 
careful and up-to-date file of catalogs of 
suppliers is a necessity. Cumulative folders, 
each dealing with one regularly purchased 
item, and containing notes as to suppliers, 
prices, best types of equipment, reliability 
of dealers, etc., will prove invaluable as 
the years go by. This is a device that calls 
for the co-operation of board clerk and 
superintendent 


3. In Making Replacements 

Efficient practice demands a regular pol- 
icy of replacement and the execution of it 
Board and superintendent are both re- 
sponsible, with the board in a better posi 
tion to maintain continuity. No school 
should unexpectedly face the fact that an 
extensive segment of its equipment needs 
to be replaced immediately. Those things 
can be anticipated. They should never 
come as a surprise. All it takes is a plan 
by which common equipment (typewriters 
for example) may be replaced at regular 
intervals 

Replacements, like new equipment, mus! 
serve the basic needs of the school. They 
should not be repurchased from habit, but 
in the light of the contribution they will 
make toward the objectives of the school 


4. In the Care and Reconditioning of 

Equipment 

Phe board should make occasional 
ather obvious, inspections of school equip 
ment. It should observe its condition and 
the care that is taken of various items. An 
unfriendly. critical attitude is of doubtful 
value, but the over-all effect of such inspec 
tion trips will be good. The administration 
will stay on its toes, and the board will be 
better able to judge future equipment 
needs 

The reconditioning of equipment de 
mands the same careful planning. A differ 
ent specialist is required to repair each of 
many different types of school items. Type 
writers need one specialist, motion picture 
machines another. Musical instruments 
microscopes, program clocks, lathes, all 
take special treatment. Regular, planned 
attention must be gWen each item when 
that will not interfere with the school pro 
gram. Board and superintendent should set 
up this plan together, since the board alone 
can see that it functions from superintend 
ent to superintendent 


5. In Accounting for School Equipment 


Good inventories, regular appraisal, and 
careful records pay dividends to the school 
system. Equipment not properly accounted 
for will be lost or not kept in repair. It is 
likely to be underinsured in a period of in 
lation. In case of fire, serious loss will 
result, particularly where policies contain 
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average clauses, requiring that insur.) 
be maintained up to a fixed percentay: 
value. Regular replacement and good }yudy 
et procedure depend upon careful accoun: 
ing for school equipment. The clerk sh 
share in and be aware of all aspects of |) 
accounting 


6. In Making Provision for Storage 

Space 

The rapid increase in the variety an 
quantity of items needed for school pro 
grams has left adequate storage in the rear 
Even new buildings seldom make sufficien 
provision for equipment storage. Storag: 
should either be increased to handle new 
materials or new materials curtailed to fi 
storage. Some equipment may show rapid 
deterioration without adequate care. |i 
would be unwise to purchase such items 
unless they can have proper storage. Board 
inspection will disclose items of this kind 
At the same time the board should attemp! 
to cure the disease at its source by provid 
Ing more lo kers, closets, or storage roon 

Summer storage of equipment needs at 
tention. If school administrators leave du 
ing the summer before storing or covering 
machines and other items, dirt and heat ar 
likely to cause damage. A regular progran 
needs to be set up to take care of this. The 
board is on the job throughout the summer 
ind is in position to make certain that i! 
has been carried out 


C. SUMMARY OF BOARD EQUIPMENT 
FUNCTIONS 


|. As a policy-making body the board 
has no more important function when deal 
ing with equipment than in making certair 
that what is provided will best enable th 
school to reach its objectives. To perform 
this function the board must be aware of 
the goals of education, and the contribu 
tions of various items of equipment to the 
instructional program. The board must be 
more than a body of business directors 
Materials for schools cannot be purchased 
in terms of pennies saved, but must be 
judged in terms of educational achieve 
ments provided by the materials. Only 4 
board that is aware of educational goal 
will see equipment in terms of what it will 
do for the school 

2. The board, having continuous life 
the school system, is best able to maintai 
continuity of action as to purchase, replact 
ment, reconditioning, and sterage of equip 
ment, and the proper accounting for suc! 
materials. Superintendents change occa 
sionally, and these changes may destro: 
continuity unless the board assumes the 
responsibility of maintaming it 

3. The board should carry on a regula! 
and continuous policy of observation and 
inspection of school equipment, noting the 
condition of equipment and the efficienc) 
of purchase and use. Such observation anc 
inspection will keep the administration o! 
its toes and the board informed concerning 


school equipment problems. 
(Concluded on page 77) 
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For Effective State Financial Aid — 





Raymond E. Wochner* and Van Miller** 


he history of educational finance in the 
United States represents a constant refine- 
ment in the effort to equalize educational 
portunity. In the earliest colonial days 
when schools were financed by subscription 
ir lotteries, they existed to provide some 
education for children in families where 
private tutors or private schooling were 
yeyond the family’s financial means. As the 
ocal tax on real property came to be the 
asis for school support, equal facilities 
vithin the local unit were available to resi- 
lent pupils. By an examination of the 
\.E.A.’s extensive “Table II, Statutory 
Definition of Foundation Programs in 
ferms of Cost,’? one may follow to the 
resent time and anticipate for the future 
‘his development of the attempt to equalize 
educational opportunities. 

\s our economy became complex and the 
«al real property tax has not been a suffi- 
ient single basis for supporting education, 
ind since new forms of taxes were best ad- 
ninistered by state and federal govern- 
nents, some principle for distributing such 
evenues to the local administrative units 
f our various state school systems had to 
« developed. It was natural that the first 
onsideration should be in terms of educa- 
tional need as measured by the number ot 
hildren to be educated. This basis of dis- 
‘ribution in terms of a flat grant per pupil 
till persists in state aid formulas. Exami- 
lation of the Table cited will show that it 

still a major basis for distribution of 
tate aid to education in Iowa, Kentucky, 
New Jersey, and Virginia. The basic desire 
» equalize educational opportunity caused 
ducators to challenge the flat grant basis 
| distributing state aid because the taxable 
wealth accessible to local units and the 
eople to be served is not evenly distri 
uted over the state. 

“tarting with the work of Cubberly in 

5, attention was given to the develop 
ent of some means of equalization as 
tween rich and poor school districts. Gen- 
rally, an amount for a foundation or min- 

um program is incorporated in the state 
iw. Local school districts are required to 
‘vy a qualifying rate against true assessed 
ie, and the difference between the 
unt produced by this rate and the cost 
he minimum program for the district, 
lefined by law, represents the state aid 

e distributed 
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Population Sparsity Creates Problems 


This article is concerned with problems 
arising from the fact that people to be 
served by education are not evenly distri- 
buted over the state. Where population is 
sparse it is necessary to maintain a larger 
number of attendance units or to provide 
more transportation than in areas more 
thickly settled. Before the development of 
school transportation, it was natural that 
the state should think in terms of correct- 
ing the sparsity factor by guaranteeing a 
minimum amount of one-, two-, or three- 
teacher schools; by proposing to accept a 
more favorable pupil-teacher ratio on the 
first 100 or so pupils; or by providing for 
a bigger financial allowance per pupil upon 
the first 100 or so pupils. Such procedure 
does give assistance to small districts where 
pupil costs are, of necessity, high. In doing 
so, however, the state may actually reward 
inefficient district organization. According 
to the Table cited, states which guarantee 
a minimum amount for small schools of 
one, two, or three teachers include the fol- 
lowing: California, Michigan, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, and 
Washington. Of this list only Utah requires 
that the small school, to which aid is given, 
be approved if it is to receive aid. States 
allowing a more favorable pupil-teacher 
ratio on the first 100 or so pupils, or a 
larger financial allowance per pupil on the 
first 100 or so pupils, include: Colorado, 
Idaho, Missouri, Kansas, and Vermont. Of 
this group Idaho makes it possible for the 
state board of education to approve special 
aid for schools having between five and 
ten children in average daily attendance. 
The introduction of “approval by state 
educational officers” in the Utah and Idaho 
laws may operate to encourage the elimina- 
tion of small inefficient districts. However, 
when the continuance of school districts is 
at the discretion of individuals exercising 
personal judgment, the uniformity and 
effectiveness of this influence is to be 
questioned. 

In contrast to the foregoing group of 
states which assume that the operation of 
many small attendance units is unavoidable 
in sparse areas, we have states that en- 
courage the organization of larger attend- 
ance units through making transportation 
a separate factor in computing state aid 
In theory, such procedure would encourage 
school districts to consolidate by providing 
transportation. The inclusion of transporta- 
tion as a separate item in figuring state aid 
would generally operate to give more aid to 
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the sparse areas which had a greater trans- 
portation cost. Among the states including 
transportation as a specific item in figuring 
state aid are: Alabama, Illinois, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, and Texas. 

To the writers, a leading edge of thought 
in correction for sparsity would be the de- 
velopment of a procedure which neither 
rewards inefficient small school organiza- 
tion nor bribes districts to consolidate for 
the sake of additional aid for transporta- 
tion. This point of view seems to be indi- 
cated in the West Virginia School Survey: 

The survey staff believes that this combined 
sparsity index has much to commend it. It would 
relieve the State Department of Education of 
many headaches it has over transportation. It 
ought to stimulate local autonomy. It ought to 
correct the unwholesome situation where local 
officials look to the state for the correction of 
every difficulty. It would certainly take away any 
hint of penalty that now comes when small 
schools are closed and the children transported, 
and particularly where it proves to be more 
economical to transport children than to operate 
the small schools.’ 


Sparsity Correction in Transportation 
Aid 

Some progress has been made in this 
direction. The work of three states with 
regard to transportation aid is indicative 
of possible procedures in this area. Utah, 
Florida, and Oklahoma have introduced 
devices in the distribution of transporta- 
tion aid which provide some correction for 
sparsity. The procedures of these states are 
typical of procedures which might be de- 
veloped for use as a sparsity correction 
without respect to whether the local terri- 
tory preferred to provide additional trans- 
portation or to provide numerous small 
school attendance units. 

The procedure used in Utah is little 
more than another basis far dividing the 
total amount of transportation provided. In 
addition to the basic grant per classroom 
unit, schools are given : 

That part of $675,000 which the average num 
ber of miles pupils were transported daily over 
approved routes by the district is of the average 
number of miles pupils were transported daily 
over approved routes in the state 


Florida introduces an alternative correc- 
tion in terms of area and bus mileage 
served. 


One transportation unit is allowed for each 80 
or fraction of 80 pupils in average daily attend- 
ance during the preceding year who were trans- 


*Strayer, George D., director, A Report of a Survey of 
Public Education in the State of West Virginia (Charles- 
ton, W. Va.: Legislative Interim Committee, 1945), p. 622. 

3National Education Association Research Bulletin, 
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ported to the schools of the county approved for 
transportation, and whose homes were two or 
more miles from the nearest appropriate school 
One transportation unit is also allowed each 
county for each 56 land sections as defined by 
government survey which are wholly or partially 
within one and one-half miles of the regular route 
of any school bus, which has a combined passen- 
ger seating capacity in excess of 18 linear feet and 
one additional unit for each land section which is 
traversed by a regular route served by a smaller 
vehicle. The number of transportation units al- 
lowed a county on the basis of area must not 
exceed two and one-half times the number al- 
lowed on the basis of pupils transported.‘ 


In the Oklahoma procedure there is the 
first introduction of actual sparsity indexes. 
Transportation costs at rates varying inversely 
with the number of transported pupils per square 
mile from $54 per pupil transported where the 
density is 30 to .59 per square mile to $13 per 


pupil transported where the density is 8.00 or 
more pupils transported per square mile.’ 
Attempts at Direct Corrections 
for Sparsity 
Three states, Wyoming, Georgia and 


West Virginia, make some attempt to cor- 
rect for sparsity as such without reference 
to small school operation or to transporta- 
tion required. In Wyoming an allowance of 
310 per month per pupil for the education 
of isolated pupils is added into the distri- 
bution of state aid. The effectiveness of this 
procedure would depend upon the criteria 
by which isolated pupils are determined. 
In Georgia, the correction is made strictly 
on the basis of density, apparently without 
considering whether such density is an 
average figure for an area including thickly 
settled incorporated places or thickly 
settled because of even distribution of pop- 
ulation over the entire area. The correc- 
tion is made in the number of pupils re- 
quired for an elementary or a high school 
teaching unit. Where there are 200 or more 
persons per square mile, 40 elementary 
pupils and 35 high school pupils are re- 
quired for a teaching unit; where the den- 
sity is 75 to 200 per square mile, 35 and 30 
respectively are required; where 45 to 
per square mile, 30 and 25 are required: 
where 19 to 45 per square mile, 25 and 20 
are required; where 19 or less, 20 and 15 
are required. 

In West Virginia the sparsity factor is 
considered a function of combined influ- 
ences of pupil population as indicated by 
net enrollment, of miles of primary and 
secondary roads and of square miles of 
area. The correction for sparsity included 
in the state aid formula is defined as, 

$5.00 divided by the sum of (A), the weighted 
net enrollment divided by the total in “miles of 
designated roads” in the county, and (B) the 
weighted net enrollment divided by the square 
miles of area in the county. Miles of designated 
roads means miles of primary and secondary roads 
and highways designated as such by the stat 
road commission. Square miles of area means the 
area of the county based on the latest figures of 
the West Virginia geographical survey.’ 


The formula developed in the survey of 
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education in West Virginia’ represents the 
first to show in an objective way the com- 
bined effect of sparsity factors. Dr. Paul 
R. Mort, who directed this particular phase 
of the West Virginia study, had given 
special attention to the matter of educa- 
tional need in 1924.* He was responsible 
for originating the term “weighted pupil 
unit” which provided a technique for con- 
sidering the added cost due to small schools 
and transportation needs. The additional 
effect due to each of these factors was com- 
puted separately and their sum translated 
into pupil units. The small school effect 
was identified in terms of lower pupil- 
teacher ratios, and thus each of the pupils 
in these small schools was “weighted” so 
that in effect teachers in small schools and 
in large schools had equal “loads.” The 
effect due to transportation was converted 
in proportion to costs. 


Direct Sparsity Measures Developed 

Such computations were not only cum- 
bersome and time consuming, but also the 
effect was to reward the very small schools 
and as a result, to perpetuate them. The 
recommendations in the survey report for 
West Virginia included 
cedure 


an objective pro 
for calculating the correction due 
to population sparsity. In all probability, it 
has opened a new era in the development of 
formulas for individual states which will be 
more simple and functional for determining 





233 YEARS OF SCHOOL SERVICE 


The above 8 persons represent a total combined 
service of 233 years of teaching and supervision 
in the schools of Centerville, lowa 

Reading left to right: Supt. E. W. Fannon, 5 years 
high school principal, 25 years superintendent; Ellen 
Clarke, 27 yeors principal; J. L 


Horter, 7 years 
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Nov 
relative need. Such a determination 
portant in the equitable distributi 
state aid. 
* W. T. McLure, with the guidance 
inspiration of Mort, has carried or 
tional studies in West Virginia, New \ 
and Mississippi, designed to identify 
sparsity measures, and to express for 
for converting them to measurable 
In each case, a comparatively 
formula was developed, which could 
used for computing the effect of spar 
in the various counties of the partic 
state. One finds that no two formulas 
alike, and logically so, since the spar 
pattern — dispersion of pupils in ar 
adequacy of passable roads, and other 
tors which make up the composite pict 

differs from state to state. 

The procedure used is that of adopt 
a plan of adjustment for sparsity wh 
correlates high with a criterion meas 
using only schools of a defensible mini: 
size and above. It should recognize 
conditions within the sparse areas may \ 
and, therefore, officials in individual adi 


istrative units must exercise their 
judgment to determine whether it is 
for the children to be maintained ji 


n 
economical, inefficient schools, or to 
transported abnormal distances to | 


educational programs. McLure found 


in West Virginia, the pupil-teacher 
level off at a fairly constant figure in « 
mentary schools of 330 pupils and in | 
In Mississippi 
figures were 305 for elementary school 


(( or ided page 


schools of 720 pupils 


teacher, 20 years high school principal; Sara Ritch: 
37 years principal; J. W. Howar, 40 years princip 
E. Lucille Spooner, 35 years principal; T. C. Rugg! 
11 years dean of Junior College; H. C. Hixenbovg 
26 years principal. (Photograph, courtesy of Su; 
Fannon 
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That “socially significant products of creative art may serve to measure 
individual growth and development” is the stated purpose of this continually 
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— changing exhibition of children’s work in the school museum of the Baltimore 


Department of Education. 


The Standard School Museum Installation 


ld 
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e who visit the headquarters building 
Baltimore Department of Education 
ich and Kennedy Avenues are delighted 
he attractive new school museum lo 
the central hallway of the main floor 
: building, facilities made possibl 
the Carnegie Grants for Art Educa 
The walls of this display area are lined 
luminated showcases equipped with 
ent lighting and plate-glass shelves tor 
ng three-dimensional objects and pi 
ind there are two additional free 
r cases for showing still larger objects 
the cases, around the walls, a_ cork 
board extends along three sides of the 
och lor showing murals and friezes. The 
\cip irea is well lighted by fluorescent lamps 
gg" ed behind the corkboard 
_~ Continuing Display of Creative Art by 


Leon L. Winslow* 


Pupils of All Grades” is currently being shown 


in the school museum. It includes clay animals 
from kindergartens. and fired and glazed 
pottery from the junior and = senior high 
schools; diaromas made by elementary school 
pupils in connection with their social studies 
ind model stage settings, made in the high 
school art-curriculum class in theater art, and 
in the other high school art courses. The ob 
ject of this continuing exhibit will be to 
quaint pupils, teachers, and citizens with 
what is going on in art in the school system at 
ill grade levels and at all times. The exhibits 
will not be changed completely at any time 
the idea being to keep them up to date and 
to replace them gradually by others that will 
show changes in the work that is being done 
ind will theretore be more representative of 
the current practice 

Each of the wall showcases is reserved for 
the work of a particular grade level, from 


kindergarten through senior high school. One 
of the two large free-standing cases has been 
reserved for the elementary schools, and the 
other for secondary schools. These cases at 
present contain puppets and marionettes, dolls 
ind figurines, from the simplest cut-paper 
construction to highly detailed and intricately 
modeled forms. Life on the farm and in the 
community in early America among the 
Indians; the discoverers, the early settlers 
the pioneers; life in Canada, Egypt, Mexico 
ind medieval Europe, all are set forth in 
material, with creative imagination and joy 
ous expression. Simple patterns drawn on 
paper plates or pasted in cut-paper on book 
covers made in the lower grades of the 
elementary schools lead up to repoussé metal 
box tops. appliqued felt wall hangings, painted 
tiles, batik textiles and hand-loomed scarfs 
handbags and belts made in the junior and 
enior high schools. The vounger children’s 
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friezes of cut-paper, colored chalk, and show- 
card paint are balanced by oil paintings and 
relief sculpture done in secondary schools, 
work that would scarcely be out of place in 
an exhibition of the works of adult artists. 

Above the display cases, and extending 
across three sides of the room, the 8-in. 
cutout letters that spell out the slogan “So- 
cially Significant Art as a Measure of Individ- 
ual Growth and Development” seem very 
appropriate. This sign can be changed from 
time to time, as enough letters were cut to 
make this possible. Ladders with swivel wheels, 
which anchor themselves firmly in place when 
in use, constitute a useful part of the equip- 
ment essential for servicing the bulletin boards 
and for changing the sign. These were made in 
an art class at Baltimore Citv College High 
School for Boys. 

It has been recommended that there should 
be a museum similar to this located at the 
entrance of all new school buildings to be 
erected, both elementary and secondary, and 
that there be a school library just above the 
school museum. The Division of Art Educa- 
tion of the Baltimore school system developed, 
recently, plans for a standard museum show- 
case which can be installed in any building. It 
is 4 ft. long, 7 ft. 2 in. high, and 16 in. deep 
The lower part of it has plywood sliding 
doors, the upper part, frameless plate-glass 
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sliding doors, plate-glass ends, and plate-glass 
shelves. The back of the case is lined with 
corkboard and there is a translucent ground- 
glass ceiling equipped with fluorescent lights 
placed above it. This case is completely wired 
with switch at base, ready for the feed lines 
to be connected by an electrician. The in- 
terior has a pastel-lacquer finish, tinted to 
harmonize with the walls of the room. Pro 
viding multiples of this unit, perhaps one 
case at a time, will make possible the eventual 
development of a school museum in any 
school building, old or new, that may have 
sufficient hall or room space available. The 
dimensions given, worked out after a survey 
of museums throughout the country, are to 
be considered standard for all school museums 
as they may develop 

Baltimore's specifications for art depart- 
ments in school buildings provide for both 
classrooms and auxiliary rooms which taken 
together constitute a complete housing unit 
The art classroom is one-and-a-half times as 
long as the standard classroom and has ad- 
joining it at the rear, an auxiliary room 
equipped with cupboards for supplies and 
pupils’ unfinished work. The auxiliary room 
is half the size of a standard classroom and is 
separated from it by a partition in the center 
of which is an extra-wide opening. Corkboard 
for display purposes, or large unobstructed 


American Democracy at Work — 





School 


Continued from Octobe 

In the first part of this article it was 
pointed out that ten principles for democra 
tizing education in the American zones of 
by the Ameri 

can Military Government. Briefly, these prin 

ciples call for the following: (1) equal edu 
tional opportunity for all; (2) free tuition for 
all in all schools and school maintenance 
grants for those in need of aid; (3 compul 
sory full-time school attendance between the 
ages of 6 and 15, and part-time from 16 to 15 
(4) a one-track system of elementary and 


Germany have been developed 


secondary schools of one type of quality of 
instruction; (5) emphasis in all schools on 
civic responsibility and the democratic way 
of life; (6) emphasis on international good 
will and understanding in school curriculums 
(7) guidance for all children; (8) health 
supervision and health education; (9) a uni 
versity level education for all teachers; (10 
democratic administration of the schools 


What Is the Best Method for Establishing 
These Principles? 

This question and its answer are as signifi 

cant as the establishment of the principles 


*Deputy Director of Education and Cultural Relat 
OMG... Land Hesse 


Retorm in Lan 


Vaughn R. De Long” 


hemselves. Is it PpOssidble to Use at eta 
method within a military occupation to carry 
out a basic reform in the schools of a count: 
One of the Occupying Forces has carried out 
the reform of schools within its zone by 
military edict. But the American approact 
to the occupation has consistently been that 
the German should learn democracy by pra 
ticing it. This principle is sound from an 
educational standpoint so naturally it was 
ised for the attack upon the reform of 
German schools. It is also the firm belief of 
those working with German education that 
school reform in Germany will only be as 
isting as the firmness of the foundation upon 
vhich it is built. In other words that educators 
parents, and citizens must be convinced that 
school reform is desirable and necessary for a 
future democratic Germany 

[he Ministries of each Land were further 
nstructed that the reform plan of each Land 
should represent the best collective thinking 
ind that it must be as forward looking as thi 
resources of each Land permitted. The sug 
gestion was made to the Education Ministry 
n Hesse that ippropriate committees should 


} ; 


rt sf 


up to study various aspects of reform 
ind that the Ministry’s plan should incor 
porate the thinking of these committees 
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windows of plate glass are to be ins 
either side of this opening. Directly opposite 
the doorway in the auxiliary room the 


\ 


ad 
large soapstone or monometal sink, equipped 
with three combination hot-and-cold-wate: 


faucets, and with built-in cupboards. Includiy 
any number of these units in a large 
building should involve no unusual m: 
tion in the standard plans for the buildi: 
which an exhibition area is formed by placing 


. ° t . 7 
the units with their illuminated display 
dows opposite each other along the sid 
1 corridor, their respective windows coming 


directly opposite each other.’ 

The width of the hallway may be incre 
however, to make possible the placing of one 
irt housing unit at the end of it, the corridor 
itself thus constituting a school museun 
luminated by- display windows opposité 
doors and blank walls and by free-sta: 
museum cases centrally placed, as in 
standard installation described. In su 
building the needs for home economics 
dustrial arts, and science as well as art 
be met by the superimposing of additie 
floors, and by adapting the unit 
special requirements involved 


‘This layout was described in detail in an art 
the author, entitled “Providing Building and Tea 
Facilities for Art Education,”’ which appeared 

Hoot Boarp Journar for Fet 1947 


Committee ippointed by the Munistry 
Hesse with the approval of Military Gover 
ment immediately set to work upon th 
of studying the problems of school orga! 
tion and curriculums. In order that tl 
ommittees might fully represent the vat 
points of view and the different geograp! 
ections of the Land their members 
elected systematically. A main committe: 
formed to review from a broad viewpoint 
vork of each of the professional subcom! 
tees. This main committee, composed ot! 
proximately fifty persons, was equally 
vided between professional and lay mem! 
The lay members represented the var 
political parties, the churches, youth org 
zations, organized labor, industry, agr! 
ture, and other concerned groups The 
fessional members represented the va! 
types of school organizations, teacher 
idministrators 
Subcommittees composed entirely ol 
fessional members were established to st 
ind make recommendations upon spe 
fields. One committee was formed for « 
mentary schools, one for secondary, ind « 
for vocational. There were also committee 
each of the school subjects: German, mat 


' 


tics, geography history citizenship i 
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languages, etc. A total of 19 subcommittees 
devoted an average of one full day each two 
to their tasks until September, 1947. 
; Cert key members of committees 
oted full time. 
first reports of all committees were 
ved by the Ministry in July, 1947. As 
be expected some of the first efforts 
tir entirely inadequate, reactionary, and 
placir ynacceptable. Some work was very mediocre 
ind indicated that only a bare beginning had 
ide on the solution of the problem. 
Some of the reports were excellent, showed a 
reat amount of extremely careful and con- 
ous work, and promised definitely for 
real progress toward the desired goal of demo- 
citizens 


wet k : 
some 


1-water lev 


ling 


72 


ratic schools to train democrati 


Reactionary and Forward Looking 
Reports 

most reactionary report was submitted 

committee for ancient languages. Three 

this report as 


i he 


ents are quoted from 


the German youth 
the tash 
chool) to 
respol 


should educate 

ible thinking and acting; it 1 
Gymnasium (Acade High 

the judgment necessary for higt 


mic 


t the ancient 

only be d 

two 
the 


characte subjects o 
ige gymnasium, 
i by a thorough 
rcs Greek 
ot antiquity 
s educational result of the works of 
ot be effected by translations, 
vinal unit of form and contents gets 
in lated 


ristu 
judgment aa 
study of the 

itin 1 of 


and Ol 


ancikert 
class 


and I 


antigq 


becau 


‘ 


gist of 
must be 


this report was that all 
the 


they 


trained in incient 


guage Gymnasium where would learn to 


logically and develop judgment through 
the study of Latin and 
The adoption of this report 


continuation ol 


years ol 

t Greek 
ean the 
of education 

the 


irs ol 


seven 
the two track 
leaders 
the 
study 


with potential 
rank and file at 
ition. Their 
different from 


, 
’ } ‘ 
ver ead oft 


from 


lour ye educ 


ntirely other 


hen be 
+} ind th} training ture leadershir 
} ind their training tor luture leadership 
study of 


little 


social science 


e based greatly on the 
that 


It tor 


SU) 


juity there would be 


Very 


it 


a minimum study of 


( present world problems 


it [he report of the geography committee pre 


ed a middle of the road view: 
i tion in geography should deal anew with 
trictly within its field and get rid 
illast which was specially imposed upon 
, \ll nongeographic material must be avoided, 
a th tallacious geopolitics, the race dot 
be ind the numerous other special tasks im 
I n the subject by National Socialistic ideo] 
Rejection of this material will leave time for 
profound study of nations and of general 

phy 

land divisions have first to be considered 
ing areas of man, being formed and used by 
With this, understanding for the efficiency 


ign nations and cultures should be initiated 


ppreciated 
hese two quotations show a denouncement 
he former practice of using geography to 
her Nazi doctrines and state that geography 
| be used better understanding 
man and the effects of geography 


to teach 






upon 
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—. 


The afternoon shift waiting 
of Frankfort attend school 





to get into school. Children 
in two shifts because of the 


shortage of classroom space. 


1 Ku t ilerlal as developed placed 
nost emphasis upon physical geography as 
uch, taugl — as an abstract science 


W hic h 


than 


nd used uence of subject matter 


nphasizes the differences in man rather 


the similarities. The committee also developed 
different course of study for the students in 
the lower academic course ye than for the 
tudents in the same age group who are 
tudving the nonacademic course. The desire 
of the committee to liberalize the study of 
geography is evident, but the inabilit Ot its 
nembers to break with traditional content ot 
the subject has retarded progress. Much addi- 
tional work must be put upon this problem 
ind much research must be made in recent 
geographical textbooks to develop the geog- 
raphy curriculum to the place where it can 
satisfactorily fulfill its purpose in the school 

Many samples of forward looking ideals are 
to be found in the first drafts of some other 
courses 


Modern Languages: 


The instruc will take advantage of all op 
portunities to deepen the knowledge of the foreign 
country and her population. Step by step, it will 
push on its actual purpose to disclose the mental 
world of the other peoples through the real 
understanding of its literature and the arousing 
of the understanding for the other nation’s char 
acter as it is reflected in its political form 


tion 


Religious Instruction, Evangelical: 


Evangelical religious instruction has the task 
within the framework of public education to 
mediate the content of the biblical prophecy with 


reformatory comprehension and to teach its his 
torical results and effects. Hearing and under 
standing the testimony of the scriptures, the pupil 
shall grow into the membership of Jesus Christ’s 
Church conscious of one’s responsibilities in all 


conditions of life 


Religious Instruction, Catholic: 


The main task of religious instruction in the 
school is education for practical Christianity 
Though we need a thorough and comprehensive 


teaching of religious matters, the purely theoreti 
instruction is not as important as the 
religious-ethical development 


cal 


ince of! 


assur 


Biology: 


The biographies of many biologists of all 
nations show examples of selfless willingness for 
self-sacrifice and help in the service of mankind 


beyond political borders 


Evaluation of scientific facts educates the pupil 
to an appreciation of clearness and truth and to 
respect the opinions of others. The understanding 


of the limits of human knowledge protects against 


self-assumption. Serious work with _ biological 
problems shows the human being that he is lim 
ited by the laws of nature and shows him his 


place in the cosmos 
Physics: 

rhe pupil shall get an understanding o1 the 
high ethical responsibility of technicians and the 
responsibility of the individual not to become 
subordinate to the machine but to use the powe! 
of technology in the service of salvation instead 


of destruction of human development 


Chemistry: 


Instruction must always consider the latest 
status of research work and therefore comply 
with those facts in its teaching. The student must 
grow into the world of todav and not into the 
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one of yesterday. Out of today’s problems he 
should be able to see the solution of those of 
tomorrow. The school should penetrate into the 
deeper elements of wisdom and not teach only 
the elementary conceptions 


Several Sound Reports 

The first drafts of the history and citizen- 
ship committees showed especially intensive 
work and, in general, sound approaches. The 
work of these two committees is also probably 
the most difficult. The history people have 
very little recent resource material published 
in other countries than Germany during the 
Nazi period. They recognize this difficulty and 
earnestly seek newly published historical ma- 
terial written in other countries in the past 
15 years. The citizenship committee is pioneer- 
ing in a virtually new field and must also do 
much research of recent publications from 
other countries. However several quotations 


will serve to show the thinking of these 
committees. 
History: 

Both the history and the influence of Prussia 


have previously been overemphasized and should 
be considered as partly responsible for Germany's 
misfortune. It appears necessary to show the d 

velopment of Germany's destiny, more than has 


been done in the past as being connected with 
the destiny of the West and — above all in recent 
times — also with the fate of the world 


Man and human nature must be moved to the 
foreground 

The mass of material makes co-ordination with 
other courses necessary (citizenship, German, art 
etc.) 

One must never 
never be obstrusive 


lose sight of education. It must 
It must not be concentrated 
upon a particular torm politics, but upon 
humanity, charity, and tolerance, upon a distinct 
feeling of political responsibility, et 

Besides reflecting upon the great and outstand 
ing men of history, the mass of common peopk 
must not be forgotten. If heroes are the subject of 
the lesson, their human features should be shown 


a 


not to belittle them, but to prevent history trom 
making men into idols 

The first draft of lalerial present d is 
generally very acceptable and shows a real 


attempt to carry out the ideology expressed 
in the quotations. It 
torical events as the Nuremberg Trials and t 


includes such recent his 


he 


Atlantic Charter 

The citizenship committee has developed a 
course of study with the following themes 
for the various years 

1-6. The first six years are devoted to the stud) 
of the home in general, the community and su 
roundings 

7. Our famil 

8. The citizen in the state 

10. The relationship of the individual to famil 
and nation 

11 Rights, duties, and tasks of the working 
human being who is a socially minded personalit) 
in a co-operative society of free human beings 

1 The community as an independent self-ad 
ministrative body with certain tasks and powel 
of its own, which are independent from the stat 
for the benefit of the citizen 

Activities are suggested for each vear to 


further a quaint the pupil 
with Civile \ 


ind 


ind also his parents 


situations ection is devoted to 


student government i suggested lorm tor 
a constitution government ilse 


included 


for student is 
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The Reports Evaluated 
The reports of all committees were studied 
1 detail by Military Government and con- 
structive criticism was given in the light of 
the basic principles. In addition to general 
comments a criticism of each separate report 


r 
i 


was made. Typical of these comments are 


Social Studies: 


It is impossible to see how the proper study 
ography, history, and citizenship can be ac 
complished in the elementary school with 


than a combined total of ten periods per week 


ol g 


less 


Geography: 

The plan proposed makes no treatment of the 
world until the seventh school vear after geogra 
phy has been taught in ever widening circles. The 
child needs to see his home in relationship to the 
world as part of the whole, not the world in rela 
tionship to his home. In order to carry out this 
principle it seems to be possible to make a simpli 


n 


world survey in the fourth year and then to re 
arrange the other vears to this change 
History: 

It is recommended that a complete course i 
the study of history be developed which will b 
completed in the ninth school year. Histo 
courses in subsequent vears should be for the pu 
pose of extending the knowledge acquired in t} 
basic courst 

The period from September, 1947, to Janu 
ary, 1948, was largely one of assessment o 
progress. and of reorganization to eliminat: 
obvious weak points which had developed 
The only signitic development was the 
official proposal of the Ministry for a plat 
for the reorganization of the Hesse schools 
the most important aspects of which art 
given in the third part of this paper under 
accomplishments 

In January, 1948, the Minister of Educa 


tion gave the school reform organization sem 


permanent status by designating it officialls 
is the Landesschulbe ra (State School Ad 
visory Board). The thirty committees whic 


‘ 
; 


had begun work at various times during 19 


continued with their tasks. The only con 
mittees which were discontinued were thos 
for the elementary, vocational. and high 


schools. They are being replaced by committe: 
for the lower 


middle ind higher grades with 
A total of 


out regard to school form 


ipproxl 
mately 


Gern 


300 in educators and others are 
now regularly engaged in the work of thes« 
committees. Twenty-five new committees hav: 
been proposed by the Ministry and will be 
started soon. Thev cover such topics as 

1. Selection of tudent 
School chang in other countries since 1900 
Teacher edu itor 
$+, School law 
With one vear’s work and evaluation behind 
these committer he next steps are being 
taken Three committees have be gun the study 
of the exact effect ind requirements of the 


proposed school reform in three counties. One 


committee is studving the city of Wiesbaden 
is a typical city school situation inother is 


studying a typical rural county, and the third 

studying a typical industrial county. A 
these committees report on various phases ot 
their studies, the German state department of 
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education will have exact informa: 
which to make decisions on the yp; 


; : pi 
reforms before they are actually ma 


laws 
As previously stated it is the desire « 
tary Government that the democrat 
be used in so far as possible. The com: 
which are studying school reform and 
the recommendations do represent the 
They are not dictated to by Military Gi 
ment other than through the ten prin 
nor by the Hessian state department of ed 
tion 
public 


However they do not bring the ge: 
into the formulation the 
retorm proposals. 


of 


In order to bring the general public an 
teachers into the school reform progran 


cussion centers are to be established. | 
center will be headed by a German wt! 
entirely familiar with the committee work 
will be his responsibility to bring the 


developments to lay people ind to tea 
through planned discussion groups. He 
ilso report back to the central comn 
spe ific and ge neral reactions and Suggest 
if persons attending the discussions 

Most of the material brought before 
groups will be printed reports and draft 


recommendations coming from. the 


cel 


yrmitte 
COMMILLees 


The first report planned by 


committees is “Why School Reform | 
booklet will consist of the basic docur 
ind purposes. Other reports will foll 


regular order thereafter 


Are There Forward Looking 


Educators? 

rhe answer to this question is a very det 
Yes These educators are not persons 
ire merely trying to collaborate. In 
cases they now have an opportunity to 
mote ideals which they believed in and 
proposed 25 years ago 

The Minister (state superintendent } 
oughly imbued with the idea that the Ger 
schools must be so changed that the st 
will have many more experiences in com! 


ind those tactors must be stressed whict 
velop a responsible social consciousness 
man knows Nazism 
for brought member ot 


immediate 


firsthand what 
death 
familys 


The director of 


it 


if to i 


Retorm ¢ 
mittees is i large tactory 


he He ha 


had a long experience in adult education © 


the Pe | hool 
on loan from 
directs apprentice education 
When he advocates increasing the school | 
lea 


ntil 


Ol apprentices trom 6 per week to a 
per week he 


with the German worker 


is speaking from 


icquaintance 


The chairman of the democratization 


has 


mittes 1 long experience as an element! 


principal. His present responsibilities 
continuation of the fight which he has 
in the past for more equal educati 
opportunities 

Phe list of such persons is long. True 
ire greatly in the minority among the ed 
tors but there are enough so that it 
necessary for Military Government re} 


(Continued on page 








need for sound school lunch programs 
ral schools, and the facilities for carry- 
such programs are universally rec- 
d. In spite of this seeming obvious- 
f this statement, many fine rural schools 
have such programs. Why? Because 
ny cases it is felt that either space, or 
or both are lacking in sufficient amounts 
ke school lunches feasible. This situation 
e partly the result of lack of an ade- 
ippreciation of what is needed, and 
ight be accomplished with the means 
ble 
owville High School faced the problem 
viding school lunch facilities and found 
oth space and funds were available in 
mount to make possible a 
Many other rural schools might be 
successful if they investigated their 
m carefully 
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Careful Planning Preceded Action 


account of the Ludlowville ex- 
e may prove of value to other schools 
se this school is in many ways typical 
e small to medium-size consolidated, 


priel 


free, or central rural school. Ludlow- 
is a union free school in Tompkins 
tv. New York State, and has an enroll- 


of approximately 380 in two buildings 
iain school building houses grades 5-12 
i smaller building, about a mile away, 
grades 1—4. The board and staff felt 
cafeteria was very much needed for 
lowing reasons: 
\s a means of improving the health and 
education of the students 
lo improve the general orderliness and 
the school 
lo improve school pride and morale 
lo provide suitable facilities for appro 
community functions 
edit for the idea must be shared jointly 
e district superintendent, the principal 
the board of education, all of whom had 
interested for some time. Early in the 
g of 1947 the board of education decided 
vestigate the possibility of opening a 
eria during the following fall. Thereupon 
rincipal, the assistant principal, and the 
making teacher approached the problem 
trom the standpoint of available space 
was an existing kitchen in the base- 
of the main building and an available 
in the smaller building; clearly not a 
combination. However, the fourth-grade 
om in the main building was exactly 
ent to the kitchen, but on the first floor, 
wor above the kitchen. If large enough, 
rooms could be made available by mov- 
he fourth grade to the other building 
was subsequently done, and employing 
ge dumbwaiter between the kitchen and 


tion ot 


dining space. The room available for 
purposes was a standard classroom, 
30 ft. in size, with built-in closets at 


ear; the kitchen was 20 by 17 ft 
th this general disposition of space in 
High School, 


Principal, Ludlowville 


A School Cafeteria 


Ludlowville, 





Richard M. Dickerman* 





Now 





The dining room of the Ludlowville High School cafeteria looking toward 
the serving counter and dumbwaiter. 


mind, a kitchen equipment supplier was 
approached and asked to assist us in planning 
a suitable school cafeteria. In a short time 
the school received a complete large scale 
blueprint of a proposed layout with specifica- 
tions and prices on the necessary equipment, 
with several options. Then the real planning 
began. A school lunch supervisor from the 
State Education Department went over the 
plans with the school authorities and suggested 
a number of changes both in plan and equip- 
ment. While the blueprints were being remade 
a list of small equipment, utensils, and dishes 
was prepared and prices were obtained from 
several concerns. When all necessary informa- 
tion has been compiled, the plan and budget 
for the cafeteria were presented to the board 
of education for approval. By unanimous vote 
the board accepted the plans presented, sub- 
ject to the approval of the voters assembled 
at the annual meeting. The project was 





The kitchen is roomy, high and 
well ventilated. 
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approved by a decisive vote at the annual 
meeting July 7, and the sum of $7,000 was 
appropriated. The money was to be raised 
by a 1'2-mill tax above the regular tax rate 
for three years 


Local Mechanics Worked Well 


Plans were then submitted to the Buildings 
and Grounds Division of the State Education 
Department and subsequently approved. In 
order to expedite the project, orders for major 
items of equipment had been placed in June, 
subject to the annual meeting. These orders 
were confirmed by wire and the work started 
in earnest. Funds would not permit the em- 
ployment of a contractor, so all work was 
done by local trade workers and school em- 
ployees. The janitors cleared the rooms of 
furniture, took down the blackboards on one 
side of the dining room, and broke the holes 
for the dumbwaiter and doors. In doing so, 
they discovered five electrical conduits cross- 
ing the space to become the dumbwaiter shaft, 
and not shown on the plans of the building 
The removal of the wires delayed the work 
a day or two. Then a mason laid up a fire- 
proof cinder-block shaft for the dumbwaiter 
from the kitchen in the basement to the 
ceiling of the first floor. The outside of the 
shaft was later plastered and painted so that 
it has become a permanent part of the 
building 

While the mason was working on the shaft, 
a carpenter cased in the alcove for the serv- 
ing counter, and constructed an additional 
doorway into the corridor. By the time the 
mason had. reached the top of the shaft, the 
dumbwaiter machine had arrived and was in- 
stalled. The mason then did the necessary 
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Floor plan of the kitchen and cafeteria of the Ludlowville High School. 
The kitchen at the left is in the basement; the cafeteria 
on the first floor. 


plastering in the dining room, while the 
carpenter set the jambs and grounds necessary 
for plastering the dumbwaiter shaft. Then 
the dumbwaiter itself was installed, the doors 
hung and cased, and cupboards built in the 
kitchen downstairs. New drain and water lines 
were connected to existing services, and wiring 
was installed for refrigerator, water heater, 
and dishwasher. This work was done by local 
concerns on an hourly basis. Finally, all work 
surfaces in the kitchen were covered with 
linoleum and both the kitchen and dining 
room were painted and cleaned by school 
maintenance personnel. Just prior to the open- 
ing of school, all major equipment arrived 
by truck and was connected to services already 
provided. Furniture was put into the dining 
room, and the dishes and utensils were washed 
and stored. All equipment was carefully tested 
for proper operation before using. 


The Equipment is Adequate 


The dining room as completed seats 68 
children at each of four shifts. Seven 8 ft. 
and one 6 ft. tables are used, the shorter 
table permitting an ice cream cabinet to be 
situated at the opposite end of the room from 
the counter to expedite serving. The tables 
occupy the center of the room with circula- 
tion from side to side, and around the sides 
of the room. Wooden tables and lightweight 
wooden chairs are used. A table for trays, 
24 in. high, was built to fit the space behind 
the entrance door. The serving counter has 
a stainless steel top and is fitted with closed 
dish storage beneath. Food is kept warm over 
a steam bath heated with gas. Interchangeable 
panels permit any desired arrangement of pans 
or pots. The insulated salad pan, which may 
be used dry or filled with cracked ice, has a 
glass display rack above for desserts and the 
like. The dumbwaiter is directly behind the 
steam table end of the counter. A hand oper- 
ated unit is used and permits the doors to be 
left open with complete safety. Oral com- 
munication with the kitchen is accomplished 
with an interphone unit. 

The kitchen is equipped with a modern 
gas stove having ten surface burners and two 
ovens, and a fume hood. The new sink is set 
flush with the linoleum counter, and is com- 
pletely separate from the dishwashing sinks. 
A 30 cubic foot stainless steel refrigerator 


has been installed. An air-blast unit with fan 
was specified in place of an ice cube unit. 
The latter has little use, and takes up space. 
Nonrefrigerated storage is provided in cup- 
boards and on shelves in a separate store- 
room. The dumbwaiter opens adjacent to the 
stove and one step from the central table. 
It can be operated from either floor. 

On the opposite side of the room is the 
dishwashing center. Stainless steel has been 
used throughout as sanitary, permanent, and 
economical in the long run. Dirty dishes from 
the boxes are packed into racks on the dirty- 
dish table, which has a rubber hopper for 
garbage and a table drain. The racks pass 
to the right into the dishwasher and out again 
onto the clean-dish table. Still further to the 
right are two large sinks for pots and pans, 
and a drainboard. A shelf under the clean-dish 
table provides space for dishwasher racks and 
dish boxes. Hot water from the central water 
supply is piped into an 80-gallon electric 
water heater and boosted to 185 deg. for the 
dishwasher and pot sinks. This temperature 
insures sanitation and fast drying of dishes, 
which are not toweled. During most the year 
hot water is available from the main supply, 
but the electric heater insures water of the 
proper temperature and heats the water 


THE BUDGET 
Building Alterations 
Carpenter and mason $ 264.3 
Electrical work 179.55 
Plumbing 177.87 
Material 114.28 
736.07 
Equipment 
Dish tables 892.00 
Dishwasher 858.00 
Dumbwaiter 300.00 
Range 232.25 
Range hood and sheet-metal work 80.29 
Refrigerator 660.00 
Serving counter 1,436.00 
Truck, dish 29.80 
Water heater 125.65 
Delivery charges 125.38 
4,739.37 
Dishes and Utensils 949.56 
Dining Room Furniture 
Chairs, 60 wood 297.00 
Tables, 8 wood 278.00 
575.00 
Total Budget $7,000.00 
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entirely during mild weather. Operatio: 
is low because of the high entering ¢, 
ature of the water. The volume oj 
while a minimum for a dishwasher. has ; 
sufficient. 


Operation of the Cafeteria 


Concerning routine of operation, three 
are employed under the management oj 
homemaking teacher. Student help is also 
to some extent in preparing and serving { 
and for all dishwashing. Students receive 
lunches in return for their work. The « 
work together until serving time when 
goes up to the dining room to serve 
stays in the kitchen, and the third is t 
to the other building with the food for | 
lunches of the small children. 

The first four grades receive exactly 
same lunch as the others, but use stain): 
steel compartment trays instead of cafeter 
dishes. The primary teachers report that t! 
travs are the ideal solution to serving 
younger pupils The food is served direct], 
the trays, and the trays are taken to the n 
kitchen for washing in the dishwasher. The 
only equipment in the primary school 
household refrigerator for milk, and an ice 
cream cabinet. This is not an ideal arrang: 
ment, but it works well in this school. It 
planned that eventually all pupils will be 
housed in one building. 

The cooks rotate their duties each week 
and in addition rotate cooking assignment 
eg., the main dish is made by the woma: 
staying in the kitchen, etc. Menus are pre 
pared by the cafeteria manager in conferenc: 
with the cooks, and posted a week in advance 
A complete meal sells for 25 cents, and federa 
aid is claimed on the program. The cafeteria 
is a real success. 


In Conclusion 


The experience at Ludlowville has show: 
among other things that a cafeteria is withi: 
the reach of many more rural schools than 
now have such facilities. This particular 
project used one standard classroom and the 
equivalent of half a classroom unit for the 
kitchen, and these rooms are not even oO! 
the same floor. Many other schools may fir 
that they could do something similar. Further: 
more, installing a cafeteria does not neces 
sarily mean sacrificing space for other 
purposes. In this school, although space 
not at a premium, blackboards were left 
one end of the room in case it should lx 
needed later for classes or study. It is now 
used at various times for special project 
work, meetings, and religious education classé 
With the proper program planning, the cor 
version of a classroom into a dining roon 
might conceivably make little or no decreas 
in the availability of classrooms. 

The cost of the Ludlowville project w 
$7,000 and, while adequate to cover 
planned and some unplanned features, ha 
been pronounced low by people acquaint: 
with the usual cost of such undertaking 
It could have been reduced further by su! 
stituting galvanized iron for stainless ste 
and leaving certain features until a later dat: 
Very substantial savings were effected | 
hiring local help and supervising the wor! 
This procedure is not difficult for any capa! 
administrator with some knowledge of bu! 


(Concluded on page 78) 
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School Floor Maintenance in the Wintertime 


in the case of most large buildings, the 

\'s chief winter problem is in the main- 

ce of the floors. In the first place cold 

er presents a serious hazard for ship- 

; of freezable materials; and in the second 

a condition even more important to 

ls, snow and ice double or treble the job 
eping the floors clean and safe. 

rior to the late war it was less difficult to 

ce shipments of freezable materials in 

ring weather. Refrigerator cars were nearly 

ys available for winter conversion by 

iting and sealing. Trucking systems, still 

ggling against freight and express com- 

tion, were careful with perishable ship- 

and the express company, conscious 

irn of the threatened encroachment of 

truck lines, rarely allowed a shipment to 

ze 

During and since the war, however, the 

hipping situation has changed considerably 

Already overtaxed with business, and with 

ties more or less deteriorated since pre- 

r days, the carriers no longer afford adequate 

tection for winter shipments, and when 

comes to such freezable commodities as 

or wax, they definitely disclaim liability. 

Today, freight shipments which, in prewar 

went through in four or five days, re- 

lire two weeks or longer. Truck and express 

hipments, nowadays overflowing crowded 


terminals, are allowed to lay on outdoor plat- 
forms. Labels warning against freezing are 


ted effort. 


Unprotected Winter Shipments Unwise 
Because of these shipping conditions, ship- 


pers of water waxes and other freezable ma- 
terials have been losing thousands of dollars 


h winter in replacements. The time has 
me when such shippers feel they can no 
nger absorb these losses, but must ship at 
risk of the buyers. 
While schools usually buy enough floor 
treatments in the spring and summer to last 


through the following winter, many wait until 


fall or early winter to buy materials for 
Christmas holiday renovation. Jn view of 
ent conditions this is no longer a wise plan, 
ess the holiday supplies are ordered in time 
rrive before freezing weather. Most sup- 
rs will allow extended datings if requested. 
[f you must have delivery of a water wax 
the winter, have your supplier pick as 
rable time as he can, but be prepared for 
ible loss from freezing. With more than 
or four days on the road and with 
than a hundred miles between points, it 
thing less than a gamble. 
‘ut freezing does not always damage a 
r wax. In fact, partial freezing seldom 
res the material. Complete freezing, where 
wax is frozen solid and which is caused 
extended subjection to subzero weather, 


+r 


Dave E. Smalley 


is likely to ruin the product. Even in such 
cases, however, complete freezing does not in 
every instance ruin the wax, so it is advisable 
to examine it before passing final judgment. If 
it is still liquid, after thawing, and dries with 
a gloss it has not been injured. If it is thick, 
or grainy, or if it dries dull, it is spoiled and 
nothing you can do with it will restore it, 
though some benefit can still be obtained by 
applying it and buffing with a machine. The 
properties of the wax itself are not affected 
by the freezing, only the structure of the mix, 
and usually a very good gloss can be acquired 
by buffing. 

If you run out of water wax in the midst 
of very cold weather and cannot obtain de- 
livery with safety, it may be advisable to buy 
enough of the solvent type wax to tide you 
over. Solvent wax congeals in cold weather 
and it must be buffed to get a polish, but freez- 
ing does not injure it and it reliquefies in a 
few hours in a warm room. Of course the 
solvent waxes cannot be used on asphalt and 
rubber floors but they serve perfectly on 
almost any other kind, and there are still a 
lot of experienced maintenance people who 
prefer them, believing they have better wear- 
ing qualities. 


Good Winter Maintenance Possible 

So much for the winter problems of the 
materials. More important to schools, and 
perhaps more difficult to solve, are the winter 
problems of floor maintenance itself. They are 
presented in two phases: danger from slipping 
because of ice and snow carried in on the 
shoes, and increased soiling and damage caused 
by weather conditions outside. 

In the school, as well as in any other build- 
ing, the first thing to consider is safety. Ice 
and snow present a definite hazard on streets 
and sidewalks, and entrances should be kept 
as clean as possible. Certain chemicals, or 
even common salt, prevent freezing at en- 
trances and mats further reduce the slip 
danger. Keep the floor inside as free from 
dust and litter as possible. Particles under 
foot often cause slipping, and with the added 
hazard of wet shoe soles the danger is in- 
creased. From the standpoint of safety alone 
it is advisable to clean the floor near the en- 
trances several times a day, especially in bad 
weather. 

As for the other phase of wintertime main- 
tenance: Floors get dirtier oftener and to a 
greater degree when the weather is bad. This 
means floors should be cleaned oftener to 
maintain customary standards, or they must 
have better protection. If salt, or another 
chemical is used outside, the tracked-in portion 
is often injurious to the floor. Where there is 
a great deal of traffic, frequent moppings are 
not only inconvenient but, unless soap or some 
other cleaning agent is used, the accumulation 
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of stains intensifies because clear water will 
not remove it. At the same time, soapy floors 
can be more dangerous under ice-incrusted 
shoes than dirty floors, and therefore soap 
moppings are more or less taboo during 
busy hours. 

For floors subjected to the rigors of winter 
a protective finish seems to be the best alter- 
native, and up to the present time floor wax 
appears to be the best thing available. It fills 
the pores of the floor, preventing stains from 
penetrating and, because mud, dust, etc., do 
not adhere to it, cleaning is simplified. Instead 
of wet mopping during the day, a dust mop 
usually suffices for removing accumulations, 
but in extreme cases a polishing machine 
should be brought into service. Buffing with 
a stiff brush quickly loosens tenacious dirt 
on a waxed surface, making it easier to remove 
with a dust mop. The need for water mopping, 
during busy hours, is thereby eliminated. 


Wax a Safe Winter Finish 

Those in charge of large buildings, wherein 
many people traverse the floors, are often 
apprehensive of floor wax, especially on ground 
floors where traffic is usually greater, and 
where people are more likely to be in a hurry. 
Especially is this true in schools with hard 
surface floors, such as terrazzo, cement, etc., 
and such smooth floors as asphalt tile. 

It is true that some floor waxes are naturally 
slippery because of the formulation by which 
they are made, often the result of using 
paraffin to reduce the cost of manufacture. 
A good wax, however, if properly applied 
should neither increase nor decrease the de- 
gree of safety on any floor. This fact has 
been proved many times by both laboratory 
and practical tests. It has been found, how- 
ever, that a dirty waxed floor is somewhat 
more slippery than a clean one, because dirt 
does not adhere to a waxed surface and pro- 
duces a sort of “roller bearing” effect under 
foot. Where floors are waxed near entrances, 
therefore, it is important that the surface be 
dust-mopped frequently during the day. 

It is also conceded that highly polished 
floors present something of a mental hazard, 
but the reaction can be good as well as bad. 
People are prone to walk more cautiously on 
a glossy floor though, of course, if they do 
fall they blame the floor. 

After weighing all the facts and after ad- 
mitting certain disadvantages of floor wax, it 
remains that thus far no adequate substitute 
for wax has been developed or found for floors. 
Wax is nature’s own preservative for many 
of her products, being impervious to mois- 
ture, resistant to stains, lubricant to friction, 
and in itself almost indestructible. True wax 
may wear off but it is doubtful if it ever 
wears out. It is the limited lubricating func- 
tion and the extreme tenacity of wax which 
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The Brockton, Massachusetts, School Committee is at the top of the democratic scheme of school government 
of the local schools. The plan includes a highly trained staff of professional executives, an Educational Council 
of teachers and supervisors, and a participating staff of teachers in charge of pupil education. 





are not duplicated by any other material. It 
is the slight “give’’ under pressure which pro- 
tects the surface under the wax and which 
also makes the wax film self-healing under 
buffing. From no other kind of finish can the 
mars of traffic be erased by a little rubbing 


Some Paradoxical Qualities of Wax 

There are some seemingly paradoxical fea- 
tures about floor wax, however, that every 
user should remember. Two coats are less 
likely to be slippery than one coat, and one 
coat diluted 50 to 75 per cent is less likely 
to be slippery than one regular coat. The slip- 
pery point of floor wax might be compared 
with the vibration point of a machine, which 
vibration decreases above and below a certain 
speed. To be more specific, one coat of 12 
per cent wax, either the solvent or water wax 
type, seems to be the high point of slipperi- 
ness. Above and below 12 per cent, slipperi- 
ness decreases. 

If you are dubious about using wax in 
certain places or on certain floors, places 
where you think the hazard is greater, you 
may still get some of the benefits of wax 
with a minimum of danger by dilution of 
50 to 75 per cent as indicated above. If you 
are using a solvent type wax, add naphtha 
If a water wax add water, or simply use the 
water wax as a soap in the mop water. Then 
buff the floor when dry. Enough wax is gen- 
erally deposited by this method to respond 
with a little sheen from buffing and makes 
cleaning easier 

There are so-called nonslippery floor waxes 
but these are often loaded with rosin or other 
material with similar properties, to give tacki- 
ness to the film. Certainly, if the floor is sticky 


it will not be slippery, but one virtue has 
been gained at the expense of others. Tacky 
floors absorb and hold dirt, increasing rather 
than decreasing maintenance problems 

There are certain varnish or lacquer type 
finishes now offered as substitutes for floor 
wax, their chief claim being safety. But being 
of a rigid quality they break under traffx 
ind present difficulties in the matter of re 
pairs. There are also lacquer type, water-white 
seals designed for terrazzo and similar floors 
some of which seem to be fairly serviceable 
They must be nonvellowing and of such con 
sistency as to leave the very thinnest film. in 
fact just enough body to fill the pores and 
make cleaning easy. Too much surface film will 
soon wear off in spots and paths 


Apply Wax to Warm Floor 

When applying floor wax in cold weather 
the best results are obtained in rooms with a 
temperature of 60° F. or above. Water wax is 
difficult to apply satisfactorily in a room below 
40 degrees, and solvent wax should not be 
applied at all in such a low temperature 
When necessary to apply wax to a cold floor 
the extreme chill can be removed by mopping 
with hot water before applying the wax. Hot 
water dries rapidly on a cold floor 

Water spotting is a more or less common 
complaint about waxes in wintertime. This 
is because waxes dry more slowly in cold 
damp weather. Especially is this true of the 
water waxes, for no water wax is really water 
proof until all of its original moisture has been 
expelled, and some waxes are slower about 
drying than others, particularly those con- 
taining elements to make them self-leveling 
There are, to be sure, some water waxes 


which never become waterproof becaus¢ 
are either made with too much soap or ot 
emulsifying agent or contain too much p 
manent alkali. Such waxes were once qu 
common before present more scientific met 
ods of manufacture were introduced 

Buffing speeds up the drying of a wat 
wax and produces its natural water resistat 
in a few minutes, though it must not 
buffed for the first 30 to 60 minutes 
ipplication. In cold, damp weather it 
visable to wait two or three hours bet 
buffing. Then, if it is a good wax, one natur 
waterproof, it can be made waterproot 
very tew minutes by concentrated buffing 
that is, by holding the polishing machine 
one place long enough to create heat. Not 
enough, of course, to burn the floor. While 
process would be too slow for a large th 
area, it is a practicable procedure at entran: 
around drinking fountains, etc. A little wat 
poured on the buffed space will show whet! 
or not you have buffed enough 

All things considered, the increased pr 
lems of winter floor maintenance are not 
great or burdensome if they are underst: 
and given proper attention. But if you p" 
ceed with summertime routine into 
weather you may find yourself in trou! 
aplenty 
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THE TEACHER’S JOB 


The most warm, the most nourishi! 
job in the world is that of the classroot 
teacher. Both the teacher and the adm 
istrator count more as an individual tha! 
formerly. — Dr. Jean Betzner. 
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Perspective, Wyncote Elementary School, Montgomery County, 
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Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania. — Heacock & Platt, 








Architects, 


Community Center School 


school iuthorities ot Montgomery 
Pa.. under the leadership of the county 
onal staff, have been developing school 
ng programs in the independent bor- 
the direction of affording in the new 
ngs. first, an ideal learning situation tor 
en who are to have the benefits of a 
ed educational program, and second, of 
ranging the new school plants that they 
e used effectively by the adult population 
re ighborhoods thev serve 
plendid new building planned, and now 
construction, to especially achieve the 
es of broad educational and social serv- 


Wvncote 
The building is one story in height 


rograms is the Elementary 


classrooms and workrooms in the two wings 
and the 


in the 


1uditorium and administrative center 
This plan allows for 
concentrating the community use by shutting 
off the other times 
when the adult visitors use the auditorium 


connecting unlit 
wings at night and at 


and library 

The auditorium has a large stage, accessible 
by means of a side corridor. The room 1s 
level floor, which makes it 
suited for all children’s activities 


designed with a 
admirably 
for indoor play during bad weather, for phys- 
ical education, and for community activities 
The stage has storage space underneath for 
seats which are to be 


sliding the movable 


placed on rolling trucks 


ture. The bookshelves will 
three sides of the room 


extend around 
Magazine racks and 
a. small workroom with counters and shelves 
and a sink will complete the accessories of 
this room. 

The main toilets for boys and girls are 
located in irregular spaces between the audi- 
torium and the wings. The location thus en- 
ables the use of these facilities for both the 
children and the adult visitors. Secondary 
corridors and separate exits will make them 
accessible from the playground 
wings include 12 standard 
kindergarten, and an art and 
In the basement in one wing there 


The classroom 
classrooms, a 
workroom 
are located a cafeteria, a faculty dining room, 


A, omelike in spirit and scale, so that it It is not contemplated that the auditorium a large playroom, boiler and machinery rooms. 
nizes perfectly with the one- and two will be used as a gymnasium and therefore an isolated garage, and a tool storage room 
it residences in the area surrounding it locker rooms, etc., have been omitted. The Advantage has been taken of a slope in the 
+} exterior design is a modified Williams floor is hard maple; the walls are wainscoted site so that the basement rooms will have 
Colonial) style, typical of the Philadel- with tile to a height of 5 ft., 6 in., and are _ practically full length windows. The bus load- 
” rea and particularly well suited to a plastered above; the ceiling is covered with — ing platform is located on the basement level 
ng occupied by small children. The shape acoustic tile The kindergarten has all the appointments. 
. lattened letter “V" and was determined The administrative unit includes a public and in proper scale, consistent with the use 
the requirements of the site, three sides office, a private office for the principal, a of the room. It features a bay window which 
ch are formed by public roads, one of vault, and several storerooms. The teachers’ helps the room achieve a homelike character 
ul is a main traveled highway. In accord- room is equipped with a separate toilet and is The tile facings and hearth of the fireplace 
vith good practice, the building is located so planned that it may be used by committees are of handmade tiles with nursery-story de- 
onsiderable distance from this highway or small adult study groups. The physical signs. Two sides of the room have continuous 
cai there is a minimum of noise and dis- examination room has adjoining it two dressing — seats. Drop-front, paneled doors conceal the 
nee to the classes. The axis of the inter- rooms and a toilet storage space underneath these seats. A wooden 
vit of the two remaining roads forming The library is one of the interesting rooms  wainscot forms the transition between the 
- oundary has been used as the logical of the building and will serve both the upper linoleum floor and the painted cinder block 
Vil ich to the main facade of the building grades of the school and the community. The _ walls 
hal the two angular wings, one on each side, irregular plan provides an informal atmosphere An alcove at the front end of the room 


cling these roads 


« building is planned rather simply, with 


which is to be furthered by the warm, harmo- 
nious coloring of the walls, floors, and furni- 


accommodates the open wooden lockers which 
are only 4 ft. high. Directly off the coat alcove 
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Sketch of Typical Classroom Wardrobe showing the 
22 inch sliding panels and the fixed panels. 
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is the toilet, with tile floor and wai: \ 
large storage closet completes the group 
end of the room. An alcove is pro\ 
accommodate a stainless steel sink. 
other alcove is for a refrigerator used | 
storage of milk. The facilities of the | 
garten also include small units of blac} 
and display boards. There is a bench 
corridor directly outside the kinder 
door for the use of mothers and nurs: 
will be waiting for the children’s dismissa 

“The classrooms are conventional in r 
and width but longer than usual. They wil! bx 
equipped for ideal learning and tea 
conditions. 

The classrooms have walls of cinder | 
painted. The ceilings are acoustical til 
floors of asphalt tile. Each classroor 
equipped with a 3-sectional bookcase 
cupboards underneath, a teacher's closet 
a teacher's wardrobe. These facilities are | 
vided for the efficiency of the teaching 
the comfort of the instructor. 





‘ 


At the end of each classroom, in the cor 
wall, there is a sink for use in connectior 
the activities program. The pupils’ wardr 
ire unique in design, having alternate s| 
doors that operate in unison, with fixed par 
of narrow width. The wardrobes hav 
continuous tile base about 5 in. high 
forms the base of the raised wardrobe tloor 
These tile bases are extended around 
entire rooms. The window sills are deep 
linoleum covered, forming the top ot 
heating and ventilating unit. On both side 
the heater are continuous, sill-height cubb« 
with sliding metal doors. The ventilating 
cupboard unit is streamlined and harmoniz: 
finish with the balance of the room 

The studio environment for the art 
music room is enhanced by the large wi 
at one end of this room. Since this is a ¢ 
purpose arrangement, the art storage and 
cial projects activities are accommodat 


Floor Plan, Wyncote Elementary School, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania. — Heacock & Platt, Architects, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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pal Isometric view of Kindergarten Sectional Coat Storage. 
Closet for kindergarten is scaled for children. It is four 
feet high. Top shelf may hold books while rubbers and 
galoshes may be put on floor of closet. Clothes are hung 
d the on hangers which are not too high for small 


des of mall room directly off the studio. This small 
hoards I m 1S complete with cupboards work coun 
and sink. The music activities are like- 
e provided with a music and instrument- 
rage room, with doors large enough to ad- 
t a grand piano 
The building has five first-floor exits so that 
d eventuality of fire will make every part 
the structure readily cleared in a minimum 
time 
walls of the building are all 
concrete, with a 2-in. air space, and a 
facing of 4-in. red brick. The backs of the 
ks are thoroughly parged. 
The entire main floor is of reinforced con- 
rete slab. In the classrooms and 


The outside 









+ 


corridors, 
asphalt-tile floors have been laid. The lobby 


children to reach. 


and the stair halls have 
terrazzo floors. The ceilings are of acoustical 
tile throughout. The inner partitions are of 
cinder block, painted in light colors which 
will assure minimum brightness contrast and 
high light-reflecting coefficient. 

The roofs are carried on steel trusses, sup- 
ported on steel columns, with precast con- 
crete slab roof sheathing. 

The building which will be ready for occu- 
pancy in the spring of 1949, will cost $578,000, 
or 71 cents per cubic foot, computed by the 
A.1.A. method 

The architects are Messrs. Heacock and 
Platt, who have been erecting school buildings 
in the Philadelphia area for the past forty 
years. 


and entrance floor 
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AT ORESTIMBA UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL, NEWMAN, CALIFORNIA 


Let there be more light! And there has been 
more light in the classrooms of Orestimba 
Union High School at Newman, Calif., — fifty 
foot-candles of light in each room and the 
light evenly distributed throughout the room. 
This has been accomplished through a lighting 
project involving the installation of fluorescent 
fixtures in the rooms in place of the old in- 
candescent fixtures which had been long in use. 

The project came about as a result of a light 
intensity survey of the rooms to find out just 
how much light was in them and how evenly 
distributed it was. Most of the rooms ranged 
from 1 to 10 foot-candles of light, depending 


upon the location whether in a corner or 
actually under a suspended semi-indirect 
fixture. 


When informed of this condition, the board 
of school trustees felt that something should 
be done to improve the lighting conditions 
throughout the school, not only from the 
standpoint of more light but from the stand- 
point of student health. It was the opinion of 
the board that enough fixtures should be in- 
stalled to raise the foot-candles of each room 
to 40 or better. 

After all the preliminary procedures were 
out of the way, the lights were duly installed 
by the Collins Electric Co., of Stockton under 
the guidance of Taylor and Williamson, con- 
sulting engineers of Oakland. The fixtures used 
in all normal ceiling height classrooms were 
the 4-tube albalite glass enclosed fixture butted 
together end to end where convenient. The 
accompanying pictures give a good impression 
of the contrasting effect of the resulting light. 
Light meter tests now show an average of 
approximately 50 foot-candles of light, evenly 
distributed throughout the rooms. Two rooms 
with high ceilings were equipped with egg-crate 
louvered fixtures to give more direct light 
downward. 

Students and teachers alike have expressed 
themselves regarding the beauty and effective- 
ness of the lighting fixtures. To complete the 
program, the board ordered a complete follow- 
up job of floor sanding and wall painting next 
summer. When completed, the classrooms 
should exhibit an almost perfect situation for 
all types of schoolwork. — Principal R. C. 
Ferguson. 


Before and after the installation of fluorescent lighting at the Orestimba Union High School, Newman, California. 
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The Govalle Elementary 
School, Austin, Texas 


Jessen, Jessen, Millhouse, and 
Greeven, Architects, Austin, Tex. 


A radical departure in the arrangement of 
the natural lighting of the 
feature of the Govalle Elementary School 
Austin, Tex. This includes a combination ot 
clerestory windows fitted with directional glass 
block, sharply slanted ceilings, and side win- 
dows placed in the working area of the rooms 

The Govalle School is modestly designated 
as an addition to an existing elementary build- 
ing which was originally six classrooms and 
which has been remodeled into four classrooms 
with work two large 
large all-school library. In a section of the 
old building are located the boiler room and 
heating apparatus 


classrooms is a 


alcoves, toilets, and a 


The new building was planned on the edu 
cational level by teacher groups working under 
the co-ordinating direction of a central group 
of supervisors, the superintendent, and teach- 
ers. An ideal learning situation was sought and 
the planning centered upon the classroom as 
the most important space for helping indi- 
vidual children and class groups to carry on 
learning 
ment, equipment 


activities Every ispect of arrange- 


finish, lighting. ventilation 
access, and safety was considered in its con- 
tributing influence happy. efficient 
study. On the architectural level, the architects 
sought to embody all the requirements of the 
educational group in a plan that would ap- 
proach the ideal in the facilities provided, as 
well as in beauty 


toward 


ind ultimate economy 
The building as a whole four 
original build 
health 


classroom 


consists of 
educational units or areas: the 
ing. the administrative and 
community-use unit, the 
The large 


cafeteria 


unit, the 
new irea 
iuditorium 


centrally 


rooms playroom 


have been lo« ited for 
easy accessibility to the two classroom groups 
and for separate use outside of regular school 
hours. Incidentally. the higher roofs and the 
large scale fenestration permit of interesting 
architectural treatment that unifies the entire 
design and breaks the monotony of the low 
horizontal lines of the wings 

The new classrooms are generous in size so 
that any combination of study-work activities 
Each room is 36 feet long 
ibout 


may be carried on 
and 28 feet wide 


The 


toilets for boy S 


1000 square feet in 
area self-contained 


ind girls 


rooms are with 
drinking fountain 
bookcase, a workbench, a 
general-science desk equipped with sink and 
natural gas 


storage space 


and teaching easels for art work 


While it is expected that the academic work 
and the reading activities will be carried on 
“A. in one end of the room and the work activi- 


ties in the other, there is no reason why the 
teachers cannot shift 
requires 


is 


groups as the occasion 


Immediately outside each room there is a 
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The classrooms are planned in pairs for economy in the 
installation and use of special facilities. 


paved area with a wood partition on one side the main source of natural light 
ind a high hedge on the other. Half of these academic area of each room is. obt 


high clerestory 
width of the 


through a 
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lock. The ceiling which is treated 
illy is strongly slanted so that the 
nm of the light from outdoors is evenly 
ited on the desks. The work area of 
in! m has full length windows of the usual 


aTTic 


GLASS BLOCKS 


room is ventilated by an attic fan 
lraws the air through the room from 
dows and doors. The toilets have inde- 
ventilation. The heating is done by 
if hot-water floor panels 

iuditorium is provided with a deep 





ited for dramatics and other school VENTILATION TACKBOARD WARDROBES CLOSETS 


he room which has a sloping floor CHASE 
} persons. A playroom intended LOOKING TOWARD CORRIDOR 
during bad weather and for physical ‘ “ 





in which small children take part 






the stage so that it may be used UT CURTAIN 


embling and dressing room for large 
rroups 


ifeteria has adjoining it a completely 





} 


ed kitchen and a serving counter. A 





concealed loading platform permits 






iim “I . 
aes TACKBOARD | 


entry of foods and supplies and the 
of waste. A feature of the cafeteria 
form which may be used for small 


groups and for small community GtazZEf Ftte 











ngs TOILETS WORK BENCH VENTILATION 


iditorium unit includes a public office CHASE 


te office for the principal, a large vault LOOKING TOWARD EXTERIOR WALL 


ealth examination rooms, three con 7 f h , ‘ahti d ‘lati 
rooms, a bookroom, and two rooms Sections of classroom showing lighting and ventilating arrangement. 
teachers 


building when completed will have a long; the roofs and ceilings are supported on . 
CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


pacity of approximately 500 pupils concrete grade beams and _ structural steel 
building is of fireproof construction trame Exterior — {facing brick and precast concrete, 
’ . — “W ast s > Sis 
ors and footings throughout are of The building cost approximately $380,000 ith cast stone sill 
, “i : The roof —tar and gravel, with aluminum 

( he walls are brick and _ precas ind $ was spent for renovation of the gravel guards 

concrete; the interior walls are tile old building. The average square foot cost of Windows — commercial projecting and _inter- 
block; the floor and roof decking art the new construction was estimated at $10.92 mediate projecting 

oncrete sections Y In deep by 20 ft per square loot (Concluded on page 78) 
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Oc Austin, Texas. Jessen, Jessen, Millhouse & Greeven, Architects, Austin, Texas. 





















The Julius Rosenwald Fund made its initial 
entry into the library field in 1927, after it 
had co-operated with the Southern States in 
building more than 3500 Negro rural public 
schools. The need for children’s books in 
these schools was discussed with Mr. Rosen- 
wald three years before he agreed to consider 
giving aid for libraries. 

Reports on the Rosenwald schools revealed 
that in a large percentage of these modern 
school buildings there were no library books 
and not half enough textbooks. It was not 
uncommon to see two or even three children 
trying to study or read from one badly worn 
textbook at the same time. Pictures and stories 
of these conditions made an appeal to Mr. 
Rosenwald, who felt that these modern 
“Rosenwald” rural schools would not serve 
their purposes effectively without the simple 
tools of learning books. 

Mr. Rosenwald discussed this serious prob- 
lem with Carl Milam, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, who agreed that there 
was a great need for books in these schools 
and that something should be done to provide 
library facilities for the schools, but sounded 
a note of warning against spending much 
money on libraries for these small schools 
without some trained library service. He 
stated that as a rule the teachers themselves 
had not had access to children’s books during 
their training and would not be able to guide 
the children in the proper care and use of a 
library. 

Then, too, a feeling was prevalent that 
Negro children would not read if the libraries 

* Provost Nashville, Tenn 


Emeritus, Peabody College, 


J 


Librarians at the Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial 
State College studying the plans for a 
new library building. 


The South Gained Enormously From — 


The Julius Rosenwald Fund Library Program § : 


S. L. Smith* 


were provided. This conclusion was based on 
the fact that most of their parents did not 
read and many of them could not read. Still 
it was agreed that a beginning should be made 
to correct this condition rather than spend 
too much time in trying to determine which 
came first, the acorn or the tree, or which 
should be provided first, the library or the 
librarian. 

Officers of the American Library Associa- 
tion, the Carnegie Corporation, the General 
Education Board, the Jeanes and Slater Funds 
and the Julius Rosenwald Fund gave serious 
discussion in efforts to find a satisfactory way 
to provide library facilities and service for the 
Negro rural and teachers colleges 
Growing out of these discussions a general 
co-operative program was tentatively charted 
which has developed into almost unbelievable 
progress in library service for Negro schools, 
colleges, and communities. These libraries have 
played an important part in the progress of 
Negro education in the past two decades 

It was decided to establish a library school 
at Hampton Institute, Virginia, to train Negro 
librarians for schools, colleges, and public 
libraries, as the initial step in this co-operative 
program. The Carnegie Corporation agreed 
to provide the funds for the organization and 
support of this library school. Miss Florence 
Curtis of New York, one of the outstanding 
librarians in America 
She recruited a 


schools 


was selected as director 


staff of trained instructors, 


which qualified this first library school for 
Negroes to meet the standard requirements 
for accreditment as a library school. At that 
1925-26, there was only one library 


time, 





school in the South for whites. lo , W 
Atlanta. P 

Following the opening of the H 
Library School efforts were renewed { 
mentary libraries for the Rosenwald S 
with Miss Florence Curtis as our abk 
sultant. With the co-operation and cour 
Jackson Davis of the General Education Boa: J 
and Alfred K. Stern who had just been at ; 
tached to the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
director In Mr. Rosenwald’s Chicago 
an effective plan was agreed upon in 19 
an experiment: (1) for providing element 
libraries in ten Rosenwald 
Southern and (2) for 
five Negro teachers colleges, which was 
extended to 40 other colleges. Thus a n 
ment was begun which has played an import 
part in the education of Negroes in the S 
on all educational levels and has had wt 
some influence in setting a pattern for bet! 
library service for all rural schools and 
munities of this area 

Later on growing out of a 
need, the Julius Rosenwald Fund agreed to ¢ 
aid toward the purchase of about 100 
in four-year Negro high schools: (1) to he 
furnish 


schools of 


states, library 


demonstt 


better educational facilities for 


and (2) to assist these high scl 
to meet the 


stude nts 


standards for accreditment 


The Elementary Libraries 


In order that this project of element 
libraries for Rosenwald Schools might b 
cussed by the state agents at a meeting 
this group sponsored by the General Edu 


tion Board at Winston-Salem College, N. | 


The Library at Southern University, Baton Rouge, ha: 
several attractive reading rooms with ample shelf 
space and good light. 
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in january, 1927, Mr. Rosenwald suggested 
that the library proposal be presented to the 
agents. The group was enthusiastically 
for the library aid in Rosenwald schools and 
d to co-operate in getting this program 
‘ at the earliest possible time. This con- 
ce gave much encouragement, stimulation, 
guidance to the library project. 
this point, it seems desirable to explain 
who these “state agents” are: in 1910 the 
Peabody Education Fund under the direction 
Dr. Wickliffe Rose as agent (a graduate 
former professor and dean of Peabody 
College) agreed to furnish the salary and ex- 
es of a state agent of Negro schools in 
Virginia state department of education 
kson Davis, superintendent of Henrico 
County schools in Virginia, was selected as 
first state agent. He demonstrated the 
ind value of this service so well that the 
neral Education Board agreed to take over 
project and extend it to other Southern 
tes in 1912-13, when the Peabody Educa- 
Fund closed out and turned over most of 


ak 


‘ 


sf 


ipital assets to George Peabody College 
Teachers. The state agent is director of 
division of Negro education in the educa- 
department of each of the Southern 
States, ranks high among the division directors 
the state department, and is responsible 
ctly to the chief state school officer. To 
e state agents is due much of the credit 
the success of the Rosenwald schools and 
raries, and for the great improvement of 
Negro education on all levels, in the South 
\fter there was general agreement to go 
d with plans for the elementary libraries, 
ich time and thought were devoted: (1) to 
selection of lists of books for the smaller 
ls and the county training schools which 
ided up to ten grades; and (2) to the 
tion of library equipment and supplies and 
general instruction for the care and use of 
library. Our consultant, Miss Curtis, and 
e of the public librarians helped to make 
facilities and instructions simple enough 
be understood by the principals of the 
ols responsible for the care and use of 
books. The state agent was directly in 
rge of the program in his state. 
It was agreed that lists of books be pre- 
red for: (1) a set of $75 worth of books for 
primary and intermediate grades and (2) 
t of $105 worth of books for rural schools 
h grades 1 to 10. Mr. Rosenwald, who was 
dent of the board of directors of Sears, 
Roebuck Company, had this company pur- 
e 150 sets of these books from the various 
ishing companies at a wholesale discount 
ibout 40 per cent. Thus the list price of 
$75 set was $125 and for the $105 set 
$175. 
Mr. Rosenwald and the Fund, in addition 
purchasing the books at wholesale price, 
ed to pay one third of the actual cost 
imish a library case and necessary supplies, 
is card files, record books, book pockets, 
loan cards, plus the cost of packing and 
portation of each set to the school. The 
ol and public school authorities had to 
two thirds of the wholesale price. 
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The new Southern University Library at Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


In naming ten Rosenwald schools in a 
state to receive these Rosenwald libraries, the 
state agent selected the schools in counties 
having Jeanes supervising teachers and county 
superintendents who had agreed to give at- 
tention to the use and care of the libraries 
and to furnish reports of the projects at the 
close of the school year. 

When the library sets were received at the 
school, the state agent and the county super- 
intendent, and a librarian whenever available, 
visited each school and gave complete instruc- 
tions to the principal on the care and use of 
the books, including the kind of records to 
keep and the reports to be made at the end 
of the school year. The principal and teachers 
were urged to read every one of the books 
themselves in order that they might be pre- 
pared to counsel and guide the pupils in the 
selection of books suitable to their abilities. 


Immediate Successes 

Because we had recommended this project 
to Mr. Rosenwald it was felt it must not fail. 
During the year I visited at least a hundred 
of these libraries — some in each state — with 
the state agent and county superintendent 
When I would ask the students at each school 
how many had read one book, every hand went 
up, and in response to how many had read 
five books, more than 90 per cent raised their 
hands. When I asked who would like to name 
the titles of the books read every hand would 
go up. As I called on them they would name 
quickly the titles of from five to a dozen 
or more books they had read. When asked 
who wanted to tell the story of the book 
he liked best, most of them were eager to 
respond. They were so fascinated with the 
books that they were eager to tell the story 
of their favorite book and why they liked it 
They greatly exceeded my most optimistic 
expectation. 

At the end of the first year the state agent 
and the librarian who had visited every one of 
the libraries in his state filed a report on each 
which showed that these rural Negro children 


had read as many books as the average white 


child and that the books were in excellent 
condition. This was due to the fact that these 
schools knew they were on trial and had 
special guidance from the school and library 
agencies. 

The official reports on these 140 Rosenwald 
School libraries in 1927-28 clearly demon- 
strated the success of the library experiment, 
and encouraged a continuation and enlarge- 
ment of the program to 280 libraries the 
following year, and an unlimited number in 
succeeding years. 

In most of the schools fortunate enough to 
get one of these libraries the principal or 
some teacher was encouraged to take a special 
course on the care and use of books in the 
summer school at some teachers college, under 
the direction of the state librarian and state 
agent. 

At the urgent request of the state education 
officials and librarians, the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund later agreed to furnish similar library 
sets to white elementary schools, also at 
wholesale cost, but without further aid from 
the Fund. These libraries created appetites 
for library books in elementary schools — 
both colored and white —resulting in the 
placing of more than 10,000 library sets in 
rural schools with a total of around a million 
books. Practically every one of the 5358 
Rosenwald schools was fortunate enough to 
get one or more of these sets, and reports 
indicate that these schools are adding new 
books to their libraries each year, including 
some books suitable for the grownups of the 
community. Many of the parents enjoy read- 
ing the children’s books. It has been estimated 
that each library book taken home from 
school by a pupil is read by at least three 
persons. Observation and reports indicate that 
each book taken from these Rosenwald libra- 
ries was read by five persons. 

During the long summer vacation the li- 
brary has been kept open at least one day in 
a week by voluntary service of parents and 
older students. Reports indicate that the books 
borrowed during the summer period are read 
generously, and are well cared for and prompt- 






























































































returned. 


ly School administrators and li- 
brarians realize that good books suited to the 
abilities and tastes of children furnish whole- 
some recreation and play a vital part in the 
reduction of juvenile delinquency. If a child 
is taught to read good books and is given 
access to a fresh supply of books at all times, 
he will make a better student and a better 
man or woman. 

As stated, these elementary 
were available to rural white 
the last few years the aid was given — prob- 
ably a total of 3500 sets. By that time prac- 
tically every Southern State had one or more 
state librarians. These librarians, who visited 
and reported on the libraries of both colored 
and white schools, stated that the children of 
the Negro schools read on an average 
many books those in the white schools, 
and that the books were as well cared for 
in the white schools 


library sets 


schools, also, 


as 
as 


as 


The College Libraries 
Parallel with the elementary library pro- 
gram for Rosenwald schools, Julius Rosenwald 
agreed to give aid 
Negro 


as an experiment five 
and delegated the 
responsibility of setting up the plan to the 
director of the Southern Office of the Fund 
with the co-operation of Alfred K. Stern of 
the Chicago Office and Jackson Davis of the 
General Education Board, including the selec- 
tion of the five colleges, the amount of aid to 
be given to each 


to 


teachers colleges 


and the conditions on which 
the stimulating aid would be given 

The five colleges 
were: A. and I 
Tenn.: Southern 
La.: Tuskegee 
Virginia 


selected for 
State College 
University 
Institute, 


this aid 
Nashville 

Baton 
Tuskegee, Ala 
State College, Petersburg, Va.: and 
North Carolina State College, Durham, N. C 
The following plan was submitted to these 
colleges when they received notice of 
selection: 


Rouge 


their 


Mr. Rosenwald offered to contribute to each 
of these five colleges, as an experiment, $1 
for every $2 provided by the college 
a total of $2,500 
books 
furnish 
clude 


up to 
for the purchase of library 
condition that the 
library 


on would 


college 


satisiactory 


(a 


facilities in- 
adequate library building or quar- 
ters with modern furniture, (b) employment 
of a trained librarian, and (c) the purchase of 
a list 


to 


of books prepared by a council of 
librarians and approved by Miss Curtis of the 
Hampton Library School. 

Each of the five colleges agreed to meet 
the requirements and selected an outstanding 
teacher to attend the Hampton Library School 
for the 1927-28 session on a General Educa- 
tion Board scholarship. During the year as a 
part of her work, the librarian in training 
collaborated with Miss Curtis in studying the 
library needs of the college and selecting a 
tentative list of books and magazines 
shelving, and equipment needed 

By the time the librarians had completed 
the year of study at Hampton, the physical 
facilities for the libraries had been completed 
for use by the summer or fall of 1928. These 
colleges had to provide funds to erect new 


modern 
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library buildings and purchase modern library 
equipment. But announcements of this library 
aid stimulated the college boards of trustees 
(all public except Tuskegee) to provide funds 
to meet the requirements far in excess of what 
had been anticipated or required. The General 
Education Board and other agencies and public 
spirited citizens generously 
helping these colleges speed up their building 
and equipment program in qualifying for Mr 
Rosenwald’s aid 


co-operated in 


The loan desk at Southern University 
Library, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


About this time a report of the American 
Library Association revealed the alarming 
fact that 45,006 people of the United 
States lived in areas having no library service 

43 per cent of the total population, all in 


rural areas. One half of this group were in th 
South, although its 
fourth that of the nation 
that the large Negro 
had no 
limited 
were 


population was only one 
It was further shown 
population of the South 
library 

ol large 
equipped 


i\ tilable service 


except In a 


number and these 


lacked 


cities 


poorly ind library 


supervision 

Not a single one of 
leges had at that time 
name 


Negro col 
1 library worthy of the 
no library 


these five 


no librarian 


equipment 


building or 


modern 1 pitiful number of 


ind 


usable books, generally housed in a large 
classroom or other unsuitable place 
COMPARATIVE SUMMARY 
A summary of salient facts of these six 
experimental college libraries in 1948 com- 


pared with their status in 1927-28. when the 


aid was given, follows 

1. The total value of library buildings 
equipment, furniture, and books is approxi 
mately $2,500,000 compared with $20,000 in 
1927-28 

) 


2. The total number of carefully selected 
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books in 


with about 
in 1927-28 
3. The t 


periodicals, 


otal 
and 


library 
trained 


Novembe, 





1948 is 300,000 volumes 
6000 volumes of 


sult 


budget { 
library 


1947-48 was $225,000 compared wit! 


mately $6,000 in 1927 
4. The total number of 
in 1948 is 48 compared with 6 


trained librarians in 1927 


5. The library 


1s 


now 


28 


full-tim: 


Dart 
pa 
) 

£0 


the heart 


college, circulating freely into the 
of every department, while in 192 


sisted ol 
used 
f) 


} 


and regiona 


a singie 


- E if h 


several professors, including the 


hold Ph.D 


standing 
27-28 the 
ol scholarshi 

The 


through 
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i small stimulating 
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| approved 


agencies 


tle one was accredited by any 
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having 


in these six 
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by Mr. Rosenwald personally for th | 


ot books in 


promising 


that 
took over this project as a part Of its pr 


1927-28 prov 


the Juln 


ed SO SUCCE 
1s Rosenw iit 


for stimulating the development ot 
education, when it was reorganized 
larged in 1928 with Edwin R. En 
pre sident of the Fund. As the huge R 
School Building Program of more th 
schools was nearing its completion 
that helping to improve the teacher 
colleges would render these publi 
more entiective 

rhe same library plan used in the 
the first six colleges was used in exter 
to other Negro colleges with decrea 
to $1 for $3 for books instead of $1 
While the Fund gave only a small stir 
iid to 43 Negro colleges over a peri dd 
Or SIX Vears, every one of these colleg 
the basis of a modern library and 
library service built around the need 
college 

Reports indicate that the 43 college 
received library aid in this progran 
practically all been approved by st 
regional accrediting agencies 

Rural Schools Helped in 
Separate Plan 
The Rosenwald County Library 


Strations sponsored by the Fund in 


through a $500,000 appropriation and ex 


ing over 
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“A Tenth-Year Rest Plan for Teachers’ 


ition has come a long way since the 
days when Americans first began to 
the need for public instruction for its 
From the standpoint of size and 
education has become one of Amer- 
irgest enterprises. The role of the 
r, however, has not changed to any 
extent. The backbone of all school 
remains the classroom teacher. ‘As 
the teacher so goes the school” is an 
suited adage. The extensive inquiry into 
education in the state of New York 
lucational specialists came to the con- 
that “The success of the whole school 
rests on the classroom teacher more 
n any other single factor.” No one can 
that this is not equally true for every 
the union 


Mutual Obligations 


teacher is frequently reminded of his 
obligations. First, there is naturally a 
obligation to those who pay for his 
es, namely, society. Second, he owes 
est efforts to the students whom he is 


to teach. Third, there are two further 
rations which are not so frequently 
tioned: (1) Every teacher should consider 


definite responsibility to give help and 
iragement to beginning teachers and sub- 


te teachers. (2) The teacher owes to him- 


e significant obligation to improve him- 


professionally and to show evidence of 
th. It is in this respect that efforts to 


ve education should be made. The New 
Regents Inquiry, for example, suggested 
there be established “twenty annual 


nts Fellowships for teachers, each worth 


plus the present salary of the teacher 
ng the award, but not to exceed $3,500 
the state. It should be the purpose of 
wards to recognize an outstanding 
er wherever he may be found and to 
a year of travel or further study 


mmendable as this is, it leaves much 
desired. Every teacher, quite as much 

« outstanding teacher, deserves a similar 
It must be realized of course that there 

efinite financial limitations to state aid 
ication. In spite of this, the idea of full 

leaves with pay can be used locally and 
ed by the teachers themselves until the 
and Federal Government are ready to 
the responsibility. 


A Self-Supporting Plan 


following plan is suggested as a means 

ermitting eligible teachers to enjoy a 
leave of absence for further growth 
the word sabbatical is not completely 

'rom the connotation of seven, this plan 
ply referred to as “Tenth-Year Growth 
Ten features constitute the essence 
plan. 

It is contemplated that a maximum of one 
from each department in the senior high 
and a maximum of three teachers from 
mentary school will be relieved of teach- 


of the East Carolina Teachers’ College, Green- 
( 


Leo W. Jenkins’ 


ing during his or her tenth year to permit travel, 
further study, or needed rest. 

2. The entire expense necessary for this year’s 
leave is to be borne by the recipient of the leave 
based on a ten-year financing plan. It is to be 
the teacher’s responsibility to defray the expense 
for hiring a substitute teacher to fill the vacancy 
thus created at the prevailing substitute’s salary 
scale. There should be as near as possible ten 
equal yearly payments which in turn should be 
returned to the teacher in ten equal monthly 
payments. In this way the expense will not be 
burdensome. 

3. If the school board sees fit to hire a 
beginning teacher to fill the vacancy, it should 
be made clear that the work is of a substitute 
nature and as such will be compensated on a 
substitute’s pay with no obligation for continued 
employment 

4. The school board is to pay each teacher 
his regular salary during his year’s leave. 

5. The taking of this leave will be entirely 
voluntary on the part of each teacher concerned 

6. In order to bring stability to the fellowship 
fund thus created certain limitations must be 
placed on withdrawals. The only legitimate reason 
for withdrawing money from this fellowship fund 
is to be the teacher’s temporary withdrawal from 
the school system. Teachers remaining in the 
system but desirous of withdrawing from the 
fellowship plan after making payments must wait 
until the end of the ten-year period for the 
recovery of their money. This will prevent 
periodic raids on the fund. It will also protect 
teachers against their own occasional lack of 
foresight. Persons desiring to rejoin after with- 
drawing will have to enter a new ten-year group 
but may benefit through smaller payments to the 
extent of their previously deposited money. 

7. To get the plan started, it is suggested that 
those teachers who have been in a school system 
at least ten years be permitted to take their 
leaves during the first five years, with preference 
given to those with the longest service, provided 
they are able to pay the necessary cost. If more 
than the suggested maximum number of teachers 
are equally desirous of taking leaves, definite 
choice should be left to those concerned to be 
decided locally by an agreed upon plan. 

8. The next group should be the teachers who 
have taught less than ten years and more than 
five. A plan calling for somewhat greater pay- 
ments should be made to permit them to take 
a leave at the end of the tenth year of teaching 
provided there is no conflict with the older 
group. Since this five-to-ten group will not be 
in the plan ten years prior to taking a leave, 
their yearly payments will be substantially larger. 
All other teachers can work into the regular 
schedule on a ten-year basis after the necessary 
adjustments have been made. 

9. The accounting for this plan should be 
handled by persons now responsible for other 
school funds. The president and treasurer of the 
local teachers’ association should be given access 
to the books of the fund. 

10. It is suggested that the money gathered be 
invested in government bonds or local teachers’ 
credit unions 


Advantages of a Rest Plan 


These points include the general features 
of this ‘““Ten-Year Growth Plan.” It is quite 
obvious that numerous obstacles must be sur- 
mounted. The teachers, however, are entitled 
to this chance for growth and primarily be- 
cause they are in need of it. It is hard to 
dispute the fact that a modern language 
teacher, who has the opportunity to live for 
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a year in the land whose language she is 
teaching, will return a better teacher; or the 
social studies teacher who can live in the 
nation’s capital for the firsthand study of 
government, will do more realistic teaching. 
Illustrations of professional growth in other 
departments could be continued almost 
endlessly. 

This plan would enable the superintendent 
to organize a much needed corps of capable 
and efficient substitutes. With nine or ten 
months of employment instead of an occasional 
day, there would be a much better under- 
standing between the substitute and the super- 
intendent. The superintendent and the prin- 
cipal could give genuine help to the substitute 
who wishes to prepare for a permanent job. 
The beginning teacher too could get much 
needed experience. No longer would she have 
to start in a situation where supervision and 
organization may be inferior. 

Finally, the objection might be raised that 
the teachers should not be paid their full 
salaries while the students are receiving sub- 
stitute instruction. Such is not the entire 
picture. The investment of the school is a 
good one. In reality the school is assuring 
itself of refreshed, inspired, and eager teach- 
ers in the veterans who have enjoyed a 
“tenth year of growth.” It is only the un- 
usual teacher who can stay “on fire” about 
education for a period of more than ten years. 

From the standpoint of administration, this 
plan has the advantage of enabling the prin- 
cipal to shift teachers more freely. A few 
teachers will be able to try different subjects. 
Most schools have teachers who would like 
to try something different every few years 
if possible. Some will complain that this plan 
will cause teachers to leave the school thus 
disrupting the personnel setup. Such a conten- 
tion cannot be substantiated by statistical 
study. In the first place, the number of teach- 
ers remaining in one school system for a 
period of ten years is not particularly great. 
Secondly, the plan calls only a few teachers 
who will be permitted to avail themselves of 
rest during a particular year. 

In the last analysis everyone will gain — 
the teacher through an opportunity to get 
a new view of life and to grow professionally 
at a moderate cost; the students through the 
maintenance of an inspired and _better- 
informed faculty; the administration through 
changes that will eliminate emotional prob- 
lems on the part of the faculty, and finally 
society because of the new experiences that 
can be brought to the community at no addi- 
tional cost. 


THE FIRST DUTY 

The superintendent of schools and the 
board of education are charged by law with 
the duty of administering our school system 
for the benefit of the children and of the 
people. Their interests are paramount over 
the personal privileges of individual teach- 
ers inconsistent with their public duties. — 
New York City Board of Education. 
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National Council Revises 
Its Plant Guide Calvin Grieder 


Probably the most productive meeting of 
the National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction since its organization in 1922 was the 
25th annual gathering, October 5-9, at San 
Francisco. A heavy program of work, leavened 
by three tours to look over some recently con- 
structed California school buildings, was eff- 
ciently guided by the president, Dr. Charles 
Bursch, director, Division of Schoolhouse 
Planning of the California State Department 
of Education. Contrary to expectations, an at- 
tendance larger than the average was present, 
with about 50 active members on hand, plus 
at least an equal number of west coast school- 
men as visitors. 

The main task before the Council was the 
final revision and editing of the tentative edi- 
tion of the Guide for Planning School Plants 
issued in 1946. In the two-year interval since 
then, the Central Standards Committee (to be 
known henceforth as the School Plant Guide 
Committee) headed up the work of revision, 
with the aid of Council members. The Plant 
Guide Committee consists of Dr. Ray L. 
Hamon, chief, School Housing Section, Divi- 
sion of School Administration, U. S. Office of 
Education, chairman; Dr. Charles Bursch; 
Dr. Wilfred F. Clapp, chief, Division of School 
Plant, Michigan State Department of Public 
Instruction; Dr. Don L. Essex, director, Divi- 
sion of School Buildings, New York State 
Education Department; John M. Marshall, 
state supervisor of Schoolhouse Planning, West 
Virginia State Education Department; and Dr. 
N. E. Viles, specialist for School Plant Man- 
agement, U. S. Office of Education. These six 
men bore the brunt of revising the Guide. 

The revised Guide, to be published early in 
1949, will include nine chapters: 


I. The Plant Program 

II. Sites 
III. The Elementary School Plant 

IV. The Secondary School Plant 

V. The Community School Plant 

VI. General Facilities 
VII. School Plant Safety 
VIII. Service Facilities 
IX. Acoustical, Audio-Visual, and Custodial 

Facilities 

Every paragraph and sentence of the new 
edition was scrutinized at the San Francisco 
meeting by a subcommittee of 12 to 15 men, 
and the final product was reviewed in full 
Council session. There is no doubt that the 
1949 edition will be the most up-to-date, au- 
thoritative, and complete guide for the plan- 
ning of schoolhouses that can be obtained. The 
demand for the 1946 edition of 5000 copies, 
now exhausted, testifies to the wide usefulness 
of the Council’s work. The 1949 edition will 
be expanded and brought up to date, and 
should command ever greater acceptance and 
use. 

Two half-day trips to visit new schools in 
the San Francisco area were scheduled for 
Tuesday and Thursday. A full day’s excursion 
to the Los Angeles area was arranged as the 
final event of the week. A most attractive 
brochure, “Sampling School Planning in Cali- 
fornia,” giving floor plans and other data for 


each school visited added greatly to the value 
of these trips. The brochure was prepared by 
the California Council of Architects’ Advisory 
Committee on Schoolhouse Planning, with the 
assistance of the School Planning staff of the 
State Education Department. 

The annual banquet on Wednesday at the 
Domino Club featured an address by Bryant 
Hall, principal city planner of the San Fran- 
cisco City Planning Commission. He empha- 
sized the importance of joint planning by all 
public agencies, and aptly illustrated this point 
by local examples. John J. Donovan, of 
Berkeley, “grand old man” of schoolhouse ar- 
chitecture, was honored at the dinner, Dr. 
Walter D. Cocking recounting in a short 
address Mr. Donovan’s pioneering and continu- 
ing achievements in the school plant field. Mr. 
Donovan was elected to life membership by 
the Council. 

An interesting new color film, “Building for 
Learning,” prepared by Wm. W. Caudill, re- 
search architect at Texas A. and M. College, 
concluded the evening. 

Only one paper was presented at the meet- 
ing, in the form of a report on lighting by 
Charles D. Gibson of the California State Edu- 
cation Department, who has served as a liaison 
representative of the Council to the Illumi- 
nating Engineering Society. In general the re- 
port concluded that completely satisfactory 
methods of lighting have not yet been dis- 
covered, although progress is being made. 
Present emphasis must now be placed on the 
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quality of lighting, proper control and 

bution of both natural and artificial ligh; 
specific attention to brightness balance 

ods to afford satisfactory brightness 

remain to be devised. High intensities ¢} 
now attainable are not the answer to 

lighting problems. 


At its 


final business 


session the ( 


adopted resolutions (1) requesting Cong: 
expand the school plant section of the | 
Office of Education; (2) urging the streng 
ing or creation of school plant divisio 
state education departments; (3) favoring 


eral and state aid for school plant co: 


tion; (4) instructing the Executive Com: 
and the Council to encourage research in s: 
plant, to identify research needs, assist 
search, and disseminate finding: and (5 
recting the executive committee to take a) 
priate steps to encourage the preparatio: 
school plant experts in key institutio: 
higher education. 


On th 


e recommendation of 


the 


execu 


committee 35 new members were admitted 


the Council. 


Officers for 1948-49 were elected as foll 
president, James L. Graham, director 


sion of 


dent, I. 


QO. 


Friswold, director, 


1) 
Administration and Finance, Flo: 
State Department of Education; vice 


tre 


Divisiot 


Buildings and Business Administration, Mir 


sota State Department of Education; sé 


tary-treasurer (re-elected), Dr. W. D 
Clurkin, professor of School Administrat 
George Peabody College for Teachers, N 
ville. Seymour Williams, architect, inspector 


School Plans and Buildings, New Jersey Stat 
Department of Public Instruction, was elected 


for a three-year term on the executive « 


mittee 


The 1949 meeting was set for October 13 
at Indianapolis, Ind. 


Important School Problems 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the California 
School Trustees Association was held October 3 
to 6, in the Municipal Auditorium at Long Beach, 
Calif. The attendance at the meeting was good and 
represented every section of the state. The intense 
interest of the delegates was maintained and the 
speakers were outstanding in their addresses and 
brought some important messages to the members. 

At the Monday morning session, Mrs. I. E. 
Porter, executive secretary of the Association, gave 
a report in which she recounted some of the 
accomplishments of the past year, with recom- 
mendations for future study. She mentioned that 
the Association participated last year in a number 
of studies and surveys as preliminaries to active 
campaigns during the legislative sessions. The 
Association was represented at the annual meeting 
of the National Council of State School Board 
Associations in Atlantic City. The Association has 
enjoyed a creditable growth during the year with 
60 new districts sending in memberships. The As- 
sociation has given active service to the several 
state department surveys now under way. Con- 
tinued support was urged for proposed legislative 
programs and for the formation of county trustee 
associations 

Roy Simpson, state superintendent, delivered an 
address at this session on “The School Board 
Member Strengthens American Democracy,” in 
which he pointed out that everyone must be alert 
and watchful for enemies that would eliminate 


the authority of the people, and he showed 
a school board member can strengthen demo: 
through the faithful performance of his duti 
trustee. R. E. Bosshard, president of the Ass 
tion, discussed in detail the obligation of 
trustees to keep the balance between income 
costs and paid tribute to those members and sc! 
systems struggling under difficulties caused by 
creased school enrollments. Other speakers 
Dr. A. J. Stoddard, Los Angeles, who took 


his subject, “Dynamic Loyalty”; C. C 


} 


who talked on “Legal Responsibilities of Sel 
Board Members”; Dr. Irving Melbo who dis« 


“The Trustee’s Responsibility for 


Public 


tions”; Dr. C. C. Trillingham who spoke on 
Trustee’s Responsibility for School Policy 
John K. Norton, New York City, spoke at 
of the four sectional meetings 

Rep. John J. Allen, Jr., Oakland, speaking 


Federal 


Aid, said that 


schoolmen must 


R 


whether they want to aid other states with ‘ 
fornia funds, or whether they are interested 
in helping California schools, If the latter ¢! 
is made, he said, the people will get mor 
their money by providing their own fund 


The 


meeting 


closed with the 


officers for the year 1949. J. Paul Elliott 


Angeles, was elected president; C 


Stanley 


I 


electio! 


and Karl Glasbrenner were named vice-presi' 
Porter was re-elected as exe 


and Mrs 
secretary 


I 


Mi 


Carpent 


I 
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\»y increasing demand is being made by 

ool organizations for the use of public 

facilities. Taxpayers and _ citizens’ 

claim that the schools belong to them 

they have a right to their use. Local 

| budgets, on the whole, do not antic- 

the expense of the wider use of school 

ngs and consequently seems to hamper 

d of enhance the operation of the build- 
by outside organizations. 


What the Laws Permit 
The laws of all states directly or by im- 
tion permit the use of school plants. The 
New Jersey laws quoted below will make clear 
general practice: 
le Schoolhouse and Grounds for Various Purposes. 
I ) 1945 

board of education of any school district may, 
regulations to be adopted by such 
r upon notification by the commissioner of edu- 
permit the use of any schoolhouse and rooms 


T 

I 

) 

inne und the grounds and other property of the dis- 
; shen not in use for school purposes, for any of the 


Mi By 


} 
reasonable 


g purposes 

persons assembling therein for the purpose of 
4 and receiving instruction in any branch of educa- 
Nash urning, or the arts, including the science of agri- 
horticulture, and floriculture. 
tor of b) For public library purposes or as stations of public 


lected For holding such social, civic, and recreational meet- 
zs and entertainments and for such other purposes as 

‘ ¢ approved by the board of education. 
For such meetings, entertainments, and occasions 
whe admission fees are charged as may be approved by 

ard of education 

polling places, for holding elections, for the 
ition of voters, and for holding political meetings. 


wing om Use of Schoolhouse Appealable. 18:5-22 


action taken by a board of education under section 
2 of this title is subject to appeal to the commis- 
as provided in section 18:3-14 of this title. 


Local boards of education, working under 

the general state laws, have considerable dis- 

ian retion in regard to the use of school build- 
; ngs. In a recent decision, the California State 
i supreme Court ruled that boards of education 
s make reasonable rules and regulations 
i regard to school property “but may deny 
ipplication if such would further, directly 
by t indirectly, the overthrow of the present 
government of the United States or of any 
territory, or possession thereof by force 

olence or other unlawful means, or would 
cussed nterfere with the use and occupancy of the 
c schoolhouse and grounds as required 


) the purposes of the public schools of 
' the state.” 

Who shall be eligible to use the school 
6 O vucings after school hours? This is a most 
perplexing problem and to set up criteria 
‘hereby one group is eligible and the other 
ct contains enough powder to set off an- 
World War on the local level. There 
. 0 many factors involved. 
7 ll the use be denied to certain religious 
certain political faiths, parent-teacher 


r 
i 


re 


lent of the Board of Education, Asbury Park, 


A School Board President’s Observations on 
School Building Rentals Joseph G. Villapiano, M.D." 


groups, service clubs, or any other groups? 
The problem of selective grouping and selec- 
tion within a group, will without fail, cause 
far-reaching repercussions. There can be no 
discrimination in or among groups. Shall we 
then close the school to all groups who wish 
to use the schools for personal or group finan- 
cial gain? Shall we state that no religious 
groups may use school facilities when their 
own church has been damaged by fire, or they 
do not have an auditorium for entertainments? 
Shall conventions be denied the privilege? 
Who shall determine whether any organization 
is eligible? These are all major problems 
which must be solved in the light of state laws 
and legal decisions, and to a certain extent 
in the light of local precedent. 

In recent years, demands have been made 
for the use of schools in certain areas by 
organizations which have little respect for 
school property. Just how far can a board 
of education go in denying the use of a school 
building if there was reason to believe that 
damage to the school plant would result? 
In the writer's own state, New Jersey, it has 
been determined by the courts that boards 
have the discretionary right to deny the use 
of buildings for other than school purposes’ 
and may refuse organizations which may 
cause a disturbance. Some boards require a 
public liability insurance bond, but it is ques- 
tionable whether any board has a legal right 
to do so. The Supreme Court of California has 
ruled against the legality of providing a bond. 


The Asbury Park Policies 

The Asbury Park board of education has 
adopted a liberal policy in offering the use 
of school buildings for socially or culturally 
useful gatherings. Any organization which has 
as its purpose the raising of funds for char- 
ity, parent-teacher associations, or political 
groups are not required to pay any rental fee, 
only custodial fee, provided no admission is 
charged. If an organization charges admission, 
no matter what the organization is or what 
it has for its purpose, the established rental 
fee must be paid. 

The rental charges are based on a study 
of the cost of renting various school facilities 
for an evening or a day. Light, coal, custodial 
service, wear and tear, use of equipment, 
administration, and other factors involved 
are estimated. 

No two school buildings are exactly alike, 
and the estimated cost of using one can 
hardly be the same for any other. Each school 
has its own peculiarities in lighting, heating, 
etc., and because of this no individual school 


1Fred Klein, ef al., vs. Board of Education of Jersey 
City; North Bergen Taxpayers and Civic Associations, 
Inc., vs. Board of Education of the Township of North 
Bergen: American League Against War and Fascism, Perth 
Amboy Branch, vs. Board of Education of City of Perth 
Amboy, N. J., are cases in point. 
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can be set as the standard for an entire school 
system. It is necessary to set rental prices 
for the whole year round. This does away 
with groups trying to find an excuse to do 
without heat, yet during the evening request 
heat and complain of health dangers. 

It is advisable that the rental fees 
accompany applications for permits as evi- 
dence of good faith. In our experience there 
have been times when programs were booked 
and then canceled a day or two before the 
date set. When no fee has been paid it is 
easy for the group renting to cancel an 
arrangement. They feel that nothing is lost. 
They overlook the fact that sometimes the 
building might have been used by another 
group who were denied an application. 

In booking rental events, individuals or 
organizations should make application at least 
two weeks in advance. In the event of un- 
usual circumstances, exception can be made 
to permit the booking of an event at a shorter 
notification period. It is good business on both 
sides to be definite in arrangements. 

The board of education is prudent when 
it requests a synopsis of an intended program, 
with the names of speakers and other main 
participants. The schools can permit only 
entertainments of high moral standard so that 
the dignity of the school will not be lowered 
and no reflection can be cast upon it. 


Use of Special Equipment 

There are renters who expect all kinds of 
school equipment to be placed at their dis- 
posal. Most of this equipment, such as projec- 
tors, spotlights, pianos, was purchased with 
taxpayers’ money for educational instruction. 
If this equipment is to be at the disposal of 
the renter, the fees should naturally be in- 
creased. In addition to this, some compensa- 
tion should be made for wear and tear and 
breakage of the equipment. 

The school board must assure itself that 
the use of its buildings for public assemblies 
conforms to state and local police and fire 
department ordinances. The number of tickets 
to be sold may never exceed the seating 
capacity of the meeting place. The placing 
of chairs in aisles and permission for persons 
to stand in the rear of the room is definitely 
a violation of the public safety code and can 
never be tolerated. All exit doors must always 
be unlocked and clearly marked by red exit 
lights, day and night, when the facility is 
in use. Carelessness on this score can never 
be tolerated. As a precautionary measure, it 
would be wise to ask that a member of the 
local fire department check over the audito- 
rium, gymnasium, or whatever facility is being 
used as a safety measure. An official, such as 
a fireman or a policeman, present at any 
assembly has a psychological effect upon the 
crowd which helps to promote respect for 
law and order. 
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Pay of Custodians 

How shall the custodian be paid? Out of 
the groping policies of the past — when the 
janitor was expected to do the work “gratis,” 
or to collect from the lessons—has come 
the practice of including custodial pay in the 
rental fee. The actual rate of pay per hour 
or per evening must vary with the local com- 
munity economic conditions, the hours of 
service, and the kind of services rendered 
It is wise to avoid overtaxing the custodian 
with extra night work; rather hire an extra 
man than cause a man who must report for 
duty early the next morning to be over- 
fatigued. It is well to remember that the 
schools are primarily for the children’s educa- 
tion, and custodians cannot be expected to 
give good service during the day when too 
much of the evening time is spent in extra 
work. 

In Asbury Park we have found it advisable 
to include in the rental form rather complete 
information concerning (a) the applicants 
(b) the character of the proposed entertain- 
ment or “event,” and (c) the rules of the 
board. The document is practically self-con- 
tained and makes clear to both parties their 
complete responsibilities 

Custodians are human the same as all other 
employees. Just because they are called “jani- 
tors” is no reason to be inconsiderate of their 
feelings and their rights as workers. “Gratis” 
services can be expected only when a special 
school function is being held. This is part of 
their job. Frequent calls for this type of 
service should end “gratis” service and the 
board should pay for this additional time 

Should rules and regulations be standard 
or uniform throughout the schools? Each 
individual board is an independent group 
elected or selected by an individual com- 
munity and should not lose its individuality 
Each town has certain customs which will 
have an influence in determining the local 
rules and regulations. However, there are a 
few basic rules and ordinances that govern 
public safety that must be used 


The Form Used in Asbury Park 


Name and address of applicant 

Date for which application is made 

Building and part of building desired 

Hours requested 

Type of entertainment to be presented 

Price of admission to be charged 

Number of rehearsals and when 

Signatures and addresses of three sponsors 
whe are property owners in Asbury Park 
and who agree to be responsible for any 
violation caused by noncompliance with 
the rules and regulations of the board 


If the application is granted, the applicant is 
responsible for the payment of the rental charge, 
for the preservation of order and liability for 
any damage to, or loss of, property that may 
result, and for the due observation of regulations 
of the board. The rental fee is payable with the 
application for a permit 


Rental Charges Afternoon Evening 


High school auditorium $50.00 $ 75.00 
High school gymnasium 15.00 30.00 
High school auditorium and gymnasium 60.00 100.00 
Bangs Avenue School auditorium 35.00 40.00 
Bangs Avenue School gymnasium 35.00 45.00 


Bangs Avenue School auditorium and gym 65.00 75.00 
Classroom 5.00 7.50 
Classroom all day $10.00 

Rehearsals, high school 10.00 per hr 

Rehearsals, Bangs Ave 5.00 per hr. 


In addition to rental charge payable in advance, 
the board may require the further sum of $100 
to be deposited in Escrow to be applied to any 
damage accruing under this contract, said sum to 
be returned five (5) days after the use of the 
building in the event of no loss or damage to the 
property of the board of education 


Rules and Regulations 


1. An application for a permit to use public 
school buildings by one not officially connected 
by the schools should be filed with the secretary 
business manager at least two weeks prior to the 
date for which request is made 

2. It is understood that in all cases the regular 
school activities or organizations of the school 
shall have first preference when requesting the us¢ 
of any part of the building providing the school 
has not already been reserved and a_ permit 
granted 

3. All entertainments are to be of high moral 
standard and only as stated in the application 

4. Special permission must be obtained for de« 
orating, installing scenery, and moving or tuning 
pianos 
5. A permit does not include the use of equip 
ment owned by the schools or the property ol th 
board of education; such as spotlights, floodlights 
moving picture apparatus, public-address system, 
band instruments, stage scenery, victrolas, ete 

6. All ordinances and the rules of the local 
police and fire departments regarding public as 
semblies must be strictly complied with 

7. No pianos, moving picture machines, scenery 
or other apparatus is to be moved into the build 
ing unless special permission is granted 

8. The services of janitors do not include the 
erecting or dismantling of scenery or equipment 
unless such scenery or equipment is the property 
of the board of education. 

9. Scenery, palms, and other equipment pro 
vided by the holder of a permit must be removed 
from the building promptly after the performance 
sO as not to interfere with school activities 





“Two Minutes to Play” 


Prize Photograph taken by David L. Clayton, Norwood, Ohio, High School Student 
for Eastman, 1948, High School Award. 
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10. All meetings, entertainments, da: 


must cease not later than 12:00 midnigh: = 
janitor must see that the building | 
promptly. 


11. Whenever materials, equipment, {uy 
or rubbish are left after the use of 
building by persons not officially connec: 
the schools, the party to whom th 
issued will be required to pay for th 
removal of same, which will not be de! 
the convenience of the party who 
building 

12. All permits shall be revocable and 
be considered as a lease, and the board 
tion, or its authorized agent, may reject 
cation or cancel any permit. The charg 
be considered as rental charges but 
limited to operation expenses with a 
allowance for wear and tear 

13. A permit is not transferable 

14. The holder of a permit to use an 
the school building or grounds must prov 
cient police in attendance at each px 
if needed, to uphold law and order 

15. The number of tickets sold must 
the seating capacity of the auditoriun 
sium for which a permit is granted 

16. The following statement must : 
the applicant: We hereby pledge, that w 
organization which we represent in thi 
tion, are not adherents to or subscri 
political faith or ideology which advo 
communism is to be preferred to our At 
system o! representative government 
Constitution of the United States; and t! 
organization does not by word of m 
writing, or printed matter advocate, ad\ 
teach the duty, the necessity, or propri 
overthrowing the organized government 
United States and of the state of New Jer 
force, or violence, or by any unlawful mear 

17. Any additional props, including an 
cial plants, draperies, etc., shall be flame pr 
fire retarding 

In this day when “isms” are being pri 


gated, extra care should be exercis 
permit the use of public school property 


(¢ ncluded on page & 






Important Progress Seen by — 






~ yo00l business officials are keenly aware of 

nciple that all school administration — 

tional as well as business — must contri- 

first and foremost to the educational 

e which the American schools render 

fact was amply demonstrated at the 34th 

| convention of the Association of School 

Business Officials, St. Louis, October 10 to 14 

the school business managers, account- 

purchasing men, architects, and building 

rvisors are fully living up to the principle 

ucational service was further evidenced 

terally dozens of addresses and discus- 

The convention brought together up 

| of 900 school-business executives, several 

lred interested guests, and 58 separate 

xi bitors. St. Louis provided not only numer- 

pportunities of seeing a great school sys- 

work; it offered genuine St. Louis hos- 

and ideal weather. President C. Harvey 

rs efficient program making was topped 
courteous handling of the meetings 


tre? 


The General Sessions 
dent C. Harvey Fuller set the theme 
he spirit of the convention in his opening 
when he spoke of the educational im 
e of the vast values represented by the 
properties, the great sums expended an 
n operating the schools, and the mil 
to be expended in new school construc 
the next To 
phases of business. the 
technically 


five idminister 
s( hool 


s official must be 


vea©rs 
s( hool 


( ompetent 


| ist train himself further to give the 
boards the expert idvice and the day 
EXeCULIVe SeTVICE dem inded by chang 


nditions and expanding school services 
sharp contrast with educational 
rings which are devoted to general meet- 
ind speeches, the convention carried its 
ges through topical 


most 


and round-table 
ngs in which problems and practices were 
ped by means of a “speaker-discussion 
tion” technique that brought to the floor 
erous evidences of fine local practices and 
ximum of information and 
ms. It was notable that 
sals and local methods were uniformly 
and answered objectively and in good 
A rough analysis of the program indi 
that the meetings touched upon some 25 
areas ot] 


exchange ot 


challenges of 


school-business administra 


ranging from the broadest aspects of 

idministration of business affairs in 
cities to the details of small town ac 
ng. The approach usually was that of 


rience and successful 


procedures; few 
ilizations or theoretical conclusions were 
npted. Naturally there 
ipping of discussions of 


ng personnel 


considerable 
problems ol 

management, building 
ng. and plant operation and maintenance 


Was 


Business-Management Problems 


the large cities the major problems 
1 came before the business administra- 
centered around (1) difficulties of finan 


} 


1001 building programs which are com 
ed } 


Vv excessive costs, (2) interterence 
pavers’ and other antagonistic groups, ( 3) 
relations, (4) long-range financing and 
the suggestive 


(1) 


ng. Among solutions of 


ems were James Storer 





secretary 





Buffalo, N. Y., described a plan for overcom- 
ing backlog of accumulated repairs. (2) Ed- 
win F. Nelson, described the Hartford, Conn., 
5-10 year, long-term building and maintenance 
program which is revised annually into an im- 
mediate program of necessary and possible 
work. (3) William R. Dixon of Syracuse, N. 
Y., spoke of co-operation given by mayor and 
city administration. The city is carrying on its 
building program on the pay-as-you-go plan. 
(4) L. E. Wilbur explained the happy results 
of the fiscal independence of the Wichita, 
Kans., school board and the successful build- 
ing and maintenance programs made possible 
(5) Secretary Monroe Melton’s account of the 
Louisville, Ky., situation which is complicated 
by parent-teacher association and other pres- 
sures, brought forth the suggestion that ‘the 
best politics are good schools.” (6) John 
Brady, San Francisco, described the failure of 
the 85 million dollar bond proposal which has 
been replaced with a plan for 48 million dol- 
lars that is likely to be accepted. (7) Toledo 
is meeting its problems of growing enrollment 
by spreading its new construction over a period 
of five vears. changing attendance district 
ireas and transporting children Los An- 
geles has 28,000 children in part-time classes 
for which at 350 additional classrooms 
must be built Dr. J. C. Swanson, San 
Diego. described a new of portable 
schoolhouse fitted with a heavy base which 
can be built at $7.500 per room, erected in a 
few weeks, and moved at a ridiculous 
(10) A superintendent of schools suggested 
that in serious situations school boards should 
not hesitate to set up unconventional combi 
nations, such as 6-6, 7-5, 8-4, 9-3, 10-2 or 
ganizations, and move about district 


{S) 


least 
(9) 


type 


cost 


limits 
until adjustments are possible. (11) The most 
serious situation in any city was that described 
as existing in Minneapolis where the people 
have steadily voted down 3.5 million dollars 
additional school support and where the short 
iges have to be met by issuing one-year defi 
ciency bonds which, up te this point, have 
been repaid by the city council out of general 
tax funds 


Small City Problems 

\ discussion of problems in smaller cities 
brought to the fore difficulties arising out of 
the unusual growth in failure on the 
part of boards of education to define the func- 
tions and position of the school-business man 
ager. irregularities in assessment practices 
difficulties in determining the quality of sup 


cities 


plies, and general lack of acceptance of con- 
trols. Roy McMillen described the financing 
and school-plant problems in Pampa, Tex.. 


where the community has had a growth of 
nearly 20,000 in five years. A magnificently 
balanced program of school plant and per 
sonnel management was described by H. S$ 
Zepp. of Massillon, Ohio, where definite 
standards have been adopted for the employ- 
ment and training of janitors, pay and social 
welfare. and where the school buildings are 
maintained by an intelligent program of house- 
keeping and annual cleaning and repair. Secre- 
tary John Huggins, Peterborough, Ont., Can- 
ada system of school supplies 
purchasing which involves the use of carefully 
prepared specifications, competitive bidding 
central storage and distribution, periodical in 


51 


described a 


School Business Officials at St. Louis 


ventory, and adequate accounting. Comptroller 
G. T. Brown, Huntington, W. Va., discussed 
the necessity of standardizing accounting 
practice. A discussion followed each of the 
papers, which brought out numerous local 
methods for increasing efficiency. 


School Building Planning and 
Construction 


In a broad discussion of “The Peaks of the 
Fifties,’ Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, New York 
City, urged that the recent growth in the 
birth rate will produce new peaks in enroll- 
ment during the “fifties.” He urged that these 
be met by new peaks in the quality and in- 
clusiveness of the total educational program. 
He particularly urged the further development 
of the junior high school to meet its original 
purposes. He emphasized the recent failures 
of the secondary school program and declared 
that this level of the school must prepare for 
all aspects of life, including preparation for 
an occupation. The schools will not have met 
their full responsibility until they have in- 
cluded preschool education for those children 
who need it and terminal education beyond 
the twelfth vear. 

Thomas J. Higgins. Chicago, outlined 12 
steps in preliminary service for school building 


programs. These include: (1) a preliminary 
study of existing plants. financial conditions, 
needed sites, and possible growth in popula- 


tion; (2) a study of present facilities and of 
idjustments which will extend the service of 
old buildings; (3) the development of public 
relations which will support the school build- 
ing program; (4) methods of providing funds 
through current taxation and bond issues; 
the selection and purchase of centrally located 
and adequately large sites: (6) the selection of 
architects on the basis of co-operativeness, ex- 
perience, and general efficiency; (7) the 
actual planning based on educational needs as 
stated by the school authorities and the de- 
velopment of specifications and preliminary 
estimates: (8) consideration of new types of 
plans, construction. and equipment to avoid 


(s) 


unwise experiments; (9) the acceptance of 
final plans; (10) the letting of separate con- 
tracts for general construction, heating and 


ventilation, electrical work, plumbing and sani- 
tation; (11) through supervision of the con- 
struction; (12) timely selection of equipment 


School Building Administration 


In a scholarly paper, Dr. T. C. Holy, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, argued that educational plan- 
ning for new school building construction must 
take into account the sharp growth in enroll- 
ment and the new high cost of construction 
The school administrator must provide the 
architect with a complete analysis of the local 
educational philosophy and of the immediate 
instructional needs so that these may be trans 
lated into adequate space requirements 
Teachers, administrators, superintendents, and 
custodians must contribute a staff to all plan- 
ning. In the small communities advice should 
be sought from the State Bureaus of School 
Planning and use should be made of the expert 
help that can be given by the state universi- 
ties and the U. S. Office of Education 


Conti 


ved on page 68) 
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GROWING PROFESSIONALLY 
OBSERVERS at the St. Louis convention 
of the School Business Officials Association 
could not fail to be impressed with the 
professional growth of the group and with 
the technical progress which is being made 
in every phase of school business admin- 
istration. It was particularly noticeable 
that speakers and discussants emphasized 
the need of subordinating all policies of 
finance, building planning, plant opera- 
tion and maintenance, purchasing, person- 
nel management, and accounting to the 
educational program of the schools and the 
instructional service to the children. It was 
interesting that the Association is basing 
its more important activities on research 
and is demanding that its committees on 
accounting, insurance, specification stand- 
ards, school buses, capital fund financing 
etc.. all must base their reports on exten- 
sive studies of local and state practices 
existing legislation, and accepted theory 

The original founders of the Schoo] Busi- 
ness Officials Association were accountants 
and school clerks with the viewpoint of ac- 
countants and clerical office workers. The 
present association is made up of men and 
women who have a genuine administrative 
outlook, who are tackling their problems 
with an understanding of underlying prin- 
ciples and with consideration of outcomes 
and final effects upon the school. They are 
keenly aware that the school is a social 
institution which is rendering a serious 
service for the betterment of human beings 
for the perpetuation of our democrati 
political situations, and the social and 
economic welfare of our communities. In 
their convention programs they have a 
factual approach, an understanding of the 
vast variety of local conditions and needs, 
and a fine tolerance for differences in ap- 
proach and techniques in administrative 
methods and the solution of problems 

It was particularly heartening at St 
Louis to note how the discussion groups 
sought to view specific topics from a high 
educational level and to seek balanced 
consideration of problems and rather com 
plete programs of action. The discussion 
of the nonteaching personne} will illustrate 
the over-all approach given in such other 
fields of work as purchasing, building 
maintenance, fire safety, and accounting 


The discussion of personnel took in stand- 
ards of initial employment, methods of 
training and promotion, morale main- 
tenance, social security and pensions, rates 
of pay, and integration of the staff with 
the teaching forces. It was emphasized that 
the janitorial and maintenance staffs exist 
only to help the instructional work of the 
schools. A similar professional approach 
was almost universal in the convention 

Professional school executives make a 
serious mistake when they seek to place 
the school business manager, the superin 
tendent of school building operation and 
maintenance, the school accountant, and 
the purchasing agent outside the pale ot 
the professional group which constitutes 
the top management of the local school 
system. The business executives cannot 
teach or take a direct part in the strictly 
pedagogical tasks of the schools, but they 
must be informed on the plans and pro 
jected programs if they are to co-operate 
within their own range of work. And the. 
can be of enormous help in calling attet 
tion to fiscal problems, to current tax and 
budget conditions, to building problems, to 
buying difficulties and opportunities. Best 
of all, they can lend to the whole at 
mosphere of the school administratio 
factual and common sense attitudes that 
are so easily lost when pedagogical theory 
and theorists are left to themselves. Thi 
school business administrator deserves a 
high place in all school administration 
particularly in the long-term planning, in 
public relations, and in the solution of the 
day to day nonteaching problems of the 
school. That progressive st hool boards are 
realizing these facts is evidenced by the 
tenden y to promote professional educators 
to the business management jobs and to 
seek candidates in other cities 


THE U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
THE recent troubles of the U. S. Office of 
Education and of the former Commissionet! 
of Education may be charged in part to the 
schoolmen of the country. Neither the 
country-wide organizations of teachers not 
any appreciably influential group of school 
administrators has sought seriously to cor 
rect the shortcomings of the Office or to 
influence Congress to develop the Office as 
an effective federal service agency. Much 
of the unspoken disregard of the Office 
especially among lay people and the press 
has been due to the serious limitations 
under which the competent office specialists 
have been obliged to work 

In two fields only has the Office gained 
the full stature of the respect which it de 
serves. One has been the Division of 
Schoolhousing, the directors of which have 
markedly influenced state and local stand 
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ards of schoolhouse planning, const: 


: tion duce 
and maintenance. The other has been thy 1929 
Division of Vocational Education, hy ided appt 
for many years by an able leader and spe 


staffed by an adequate number of field tant 
men. The latter have gone about the 
try giving state and local authorities j, 
vocational education genuine help and pet 
sonal service, But in this Division of 1) 
Office, there has been a recent lo 


i basi 


t 


respect because, within the past two yea take 
the policy has been to reduce the agents t ol D 
mere inspectors or auditors of account 
the purpose of verifying the federal ai tion 
Practical suggestions and other direct bh: en 
which the vocational people need have bee \ 
greatly reduced 
The Office of Education deserves Mi 
pendent status and sufficient funds to « mn 


ible its division heads to travel widely 
observe school conditions as they exist 
the tield, and to give local help on the thre 
of their expert knowledge of conditio: il 
other communities and solutions of 
lems. It is to be feared that many met 
of the Office staff who began their w TH 
with vreat enthusiasm and. outstan 
ability in their specialty, have been 1 Oy\ 
pressed under the stingy appropriatior 
which have tied them to their des} 
Washington without the opportunity 
observe in the field, to test their tindi 
ind to exert their influence by face-t 
work 

The repressive limitations imposed | 
hampered the Office also in its issuance 
bulletins and reports. The latter have bee 
too slow in appearance and_ frequent 
colorless and without the desired prot 
tional values Phey have suffered in cor 
trast with the tlood of timely bulletin 
news releases emanating from the of! 
of the N.E.A 

The Office of Education deserves 
reorganized and to be removed tro! 
hampering protec tive’ control of the I: 
The staff is comp , 
tent it deserves a chance to show 


eral Security Agency 


well it can serve 


THE LATE FRANK WOOD 
\ PIONEER in the educational plan 
of school buildings and in the develop! 
of state assistance to local school aut 
ties in the solution of school plant 
lems, passed away last summer 
person of Frank H. Wood of Sauge 
a 
Mr. Wood was for 33 years a mem) 
the staff of the New York State Dt 
ment of Education, and as such gave 
valuable service to the local boards o! + 
cation in the Empire State. He was le 
in the effective efforts of the state to © 


come the shortage of schoolhousing 
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duced by World War I, and from 1914 to 
1029 he was responsible for the state's 
approval or rejection of the plans and 
syecifications of several thousand impor- 
tant buildings. It was he who set up the 
basic standard of planning buildings, of 











isting on fire safe construction, of rais- 

the acreage of school sites. In season 

| out he insisted that no school can be 

equate unless the professional schoolman 

es the lead in the educational planning 

{ buildings and provides the architect and 

the school board with the basic informa- 

tion for making the school plant an effi- 
ent educational tool. 

Mr. Wood’s pioneering work, with that 

Ss. A. Challman of Minnesota, Charles 

\icDermott of New Jersey, and Hubert 

C. Eicher of Pennsylvania, set the pattern 

the state divisions of schoolhouse plan- 

ng in the state departments of education 

one of the val- 

ible developments in state administrative 


throughout the country 


vice 


THE CHANGING SCHOOL BOARD 
MEMBERSHIP 

ONE of the best healthy 

mocracy is the changing membership of 

irds of education. While it is well to 


signs of a 


ve a certain stability in board member 
», and while the holdover members pro 
a knowledge of educational affairs and 
d attitudes that help give stability to 
hool programs and policies, and to de 
elop understanding and constructive am 
ons in the newly elected members, too 
service and too large a majority of old 
embers on a board reflect an unwhole 
e situation. 
Ihe school system, and especially” its 
ef executive officer, which is satished 
vith a school board situation in) which 
re are no changes or only a very tew, Is 
bad way. Such inaction is a sign of 
it reflects complacent satisfaction 
‘ith the status quo. Some day such a 
ool system will find that it has been 
nding still, that its executives are utiliz 
methods and pursuing policies no longer 
ctive, that other public agencies of per 
il and social betterment have gone on 
rd and upward A static school board 
bership means a democratically in 
tive one; it means that the profes 
il executive group is either dictatorial 
ts outlook and activity or ineffective 
even reactionary 
'he school board constantly needs new 
ngth, new blood, and a preponderance 
ew and able forces. It needs young men 
women who will try to do the seem 
impossible, who will want to achieve 


t an older generation has not dared to 
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do or has lacked the imagination to see as 
desirable. 





This postwar period is one of new prob- 
lems, new outlooks, new challenges to 
human constructiveness and foresight. The 
eternal end of mankind is ever the same, 
and a core of truth and morality is un- 
changeable. But men and_ conditions 
change and ancient truths take on new 
aspects. It is for young men and young 
women to take up the challenges of the 
time and to carry on the administration 
of the schools 


SCHOOL CONTESTS 


VARIOUS commentators have called at- 
tention to the fact that the schools have 
about reached the point of saturation with 
contests and the observance of special 
weeks and days. Many of these enterprises 
have distinct educational and civic values 
and can readily be woven into the instruc- 
tional program and the purposes of the 
school. Others are useful chiefly to the 
groups who are promoting them. They in- 


(lin, ™ . 
Some Current Issues in 
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terfere with the orderly development of 
the school year and involve waste of time 
on the part of students and teachers. 

It is advisable for school executives and 
school boards to review their policies limit- 
ing co-operation of the schools with com- 
munity and civic groups and with private 
and business organizations who want school 
help. The boards of education are thor- 
oughly justified in setting up rigid stand- 
ards for the inclusion and exclusion of 
various contests, essays, and observances 
In a few instances the deeper seated pur- 
poses of innocently titled groups may well 
be scrutinized. 

School people do not want to fail in 
contributing to genuine worth-while enter- 
prises that have educational, social, civic, 
and character-forming values. But no 
school should feel in any way bound to 
participate in any undertaking that is not 
strictly educational and of value primarily 
to the participating children and _ teach- 
ers. There is a real duty to eliminate all 
others 


Elementary Education Elaine Exton 


Frain up a child in the way he should go 
ind when he is old, he will not depart from 
it.” The significance of this truism from the 
Bible is widely recognized by school officials 
ind laymen alike many of whom share the 
belief of Bess Goodykoontz the director ot 
the U. S. Office of Education's Division ot 
“lementary Education, that the schooling 
child receives during his early formative vears 
is the most vital to his subsequent develop 
ment and educational growth 

Yet too few citizens are active in supporting 
the programs and financial aid essential to 
providing the nation’s youngsters with the kind 
of elementary education that will help each 
child to fully realize his abilities and grow and 

} 


live as best possible for himself and_ his 


country. Informing the public of the condi 


tions eroding the quality of education in many 


} 


public schools today is an important respon 


hilitv of school administrators 


Growth in Elementary Enrollments 

Increasingly school administrators will be 
confronted with complex problems resulting 
from expanding school enrollments in grades 
1 through 8. The influx of war babies has al 
ready begun to overcrowd classrooms and 
overload teachers in many school systems but 
the full impact of the booming birth rate of 
the ‘40's is not expected in elementary schools 
until 1955-56 when a 40 per cent rise over 
1945—46 enrollments is anticipated 


Data from the U. S. Office of Education 
foretells a public elementary school population 
of 20,034,000 in 1948-49, a gain of 639,000 
pupils over 1947-48. In 1951-52 enrollments 
at the elementary level will surpass by more 
than a million the previous high peak of 21,- 
278,593 public elementary students attained 
in 1929-30. 

On the basis of recent birth rates, David 
T. Blose, U. S. Office of Education Specialist 
in Educational Statistics, predicts a new peak 
will be established in 1955-56 when approxi- 
mately 25 million children will be attending 
public elementary classes and the public ele 
mentary schools of the United States will 
have to provide teachers, buildings, supplies 
and equipment for nearly 5,000,000 more 
pupils than they do now 

Some 625,000 teachers were employed in 
private and public elementary schools in the 
United States in 1945-46 but about 892,000 
will be needed in 1955-56 according to U. S 
Office of Education figures. In terms of a pupil 
load of 30 to 1 the increase of 8,024,000 chil 
dren anticipated in public and private ele- 
mentary schools between 1945-46 and 1955-56 
will require approximately 267,000 new ele 
mentary teachers in addition to the number 
so employed in 1945-46. 

NEA’s National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards esti- 
mates that the children of the United States 
will need 1.045.622 new elementary teachers 
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in the next ten years: 553,162 to replace ex- 
perienced teachers as they die, retire, or leave 
the classrooms for other reasons; 262,097 to 
provide one additional teacher for each 30 
additional pupils due to increased birth rates; 
70,000 to replace teachers holding emergency 
licenses; 160,363 to reduce the size of classes 
to a nationwide average of 25 pupils. The 
Commission further prognosticates that if the 
colleges of the country continue to prepare 
only 20,000 students specifically for elementary 
teaching annually, as was the case in 1948 
only about 200,000 new elementary teachers 
can be expected in the ten-year period from 
1949-50 through 1958-59 


Continuing Shortage of Qualified 
Elementary Teachers 

Reports reaching the NEA indicate that 
state and local school officials are especially 
concerned about rising enrollments because of 
the critical shortage of qualified elementary 
school teachers. Dr. Willard E. Givens, NEA’s 
executive secretary, has characterized this con- 
dition as “the greatest single immediate prob 
lem facing public education today.” Declaring 
that “the extent of the shortage is so acute 
in many states that the essential and basi 
education of the present generation of elemen- 
tary school-age children is in serious jeopardy 
Dr. Givens emphasizes that “what these young- 
sters miss now in their basic education can 
never be replaced effectively later 

U.S. Office of Education news releases point 
out that the shortage of teachers in elemen 
tary schools has improved little on a nation 
wide basis and foresee a deepening rather thar 
an abatement of this crisis as elementary 
enrollments mount and the number of students 
preparing to teach in elementary schools con- 
tinues downward. In view of these circum 
stances the decline in the total number oft 
emergency permits granted from a record 127 
116 in 1946-47 to 98.000 in the school vear 
1947-48 does not reflect a substantial better 
ment of the situation at the elementary leve 

Commenting on the fact that about four 
out Of every five emergency certificates are 
held by elementary teachers, Dr. Ralph Mi 
Donald, the executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards of the NEA. warns 
Our educational system is crumbling at the 
foundation through lack of elementary teach- 
ers. Next year, with hundreds of thousands 
of new 6-year-olds entering the schools, there 
is no hope of getting enough qualified instruc 
tors for them. If we permit this condition to 
continue, it is nothing less than educational 


suicide for the United States 


Unless prompt measures are taken to step 


up the recruitment and training of elementary 
teachers the prospects are that many war 
babies will not receive as good an education 


is their parents did. A nationwide survey of 
the potential supply of new teachers in 1948 
sponsored by the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards 


and directed by Ray C. Maul, dean of the 
State Teachers College. Emporia. Kans.. re 


veals that the number of young people prepar- 
ing for elementary teaching careers who are 
slated to complete standard certificate require- 
ments in 1948 does not even approach that 
of seven years earlier, the 1948 figure of 
19.964 being 72.7 per cent of the 27,459 ele- 
mentary teachers trained in 1940-41, a fairly 
normal year. In contrast, the 1948 crop of 
high school teachers exceeds that of seven 
years ago— it is anticipated that 34,071 will 
qualify for standard high school certificates 
in 1948 as compared with 32,399 who so 
qualified in 1941 





Stressing the seriousness of this situatior 


in a statement prepared shortly before h 
death. Dr. Benjamin W. Frazier, then Spe 
ialist for Teacher Education at the | » 


Office of Education, remarked 


Thus nearl 


two thirds of the prospective teachers to be 
graduated this year are preparing for serv 


in the high schools whereas approximately tw 
thirds of all publi school teachers in service 


ire in the elementary schools Dr. R ilph Mi 


Donald calls this imbalance in the preparatior 


| elemet tary ind = a ond iryvy sS< hoo] tear he I 
the greatest threat to profe ee 

le g ites nrea » protessional standare 
n nis cou r 


Deficit in Elementary School Facilities 


The “baby boom during ind since the war 


1as rendered facilities of existing elementar' 
schools inadequate it least for the next ter 
years, a study of NEA’s Research Division 
reports. A survey of schoolhousing conditions 
that the Division conducted in late 1947 
brought returns from 220 public school s\ 


tems in cities over 00 population that 
vielded these Tacts elementary schools hous 


td 


ing 31.7 per cent more children than the 


were planned to accommodate: 144.476 pupils 


ittending elementary classes in portable 
rented, or obsolete buildings: construction 
needs aggregating 635 completely new elemen 
tary buildings HO idditions ind 1005 build 


ing alterations that have not vet been com 


pleted or contracted for. On the basis of 


field reported data collected that 


same vear 


the | S. Office of Education has calculated 
that the new facilities required by public 
elementary and secondary schools in the im 


mediate future will cost in the neighborhood 
of 6.6 billion dollars 


Conceding that the expected Increases mn 
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school attendance will frequently bx 
on an already overloaded school p 
school construction was largely post; 
during the war years, George H. Fi 
missioner of the Bureau of Communi: 
ities, Federal Works Agency, neverth« 
tions: “It is not immediately possibl 
all the schools needed in view of curr: 
struction costs and competing needs 
types of public construction.” He 
however, that “each locality should rey 
present status of its school plant and 
its needs for the foreseeable future 
with prospects for growth, changing |: 
of homes within the city, and all oth 
tinent factors” and recommends that 
idea of the local need for other types of 
construction should be obtained and 
come prospects of the city analyzed 
hen Mr. Field suggests that a scho 
truction budget be set up on the 
relative urgency and need. With a cle 
in mind in each local community of w 


pec done a 


this time, added schoo 
could be put underway within the 
1 community's ability to pay and cont 
le most essential projects in Mr. | 


opinion He believes that while 


of procedure might occasion some de 
meeting all school building needs, it dos 
possible an immediate beginning t 


long-run solution rather than a complet: 


onement 


Acquaint the Community With the 
Local Situation 
How do the conditions in your school 
tack up against the dismal national « 
just described? Is your staff large enoug 


well trained enough to give elementary 


ige bovs and girls first-class instruct 
ind in the future? Will vour school 
idequate to accommodate modern edu 
programs aS well as the record enr 
expected in the next decade’ If you 
vet given such questions serious 
now would be an excellent time to sur\ 
extent to which vour school situation 
affected by incre ised birth rates ind 
up the amount and kinds of personne 
truction, and equipment that will be 
to provide an elementary school p 
idequate to the needs of our times 

The citizens of your community are e! 
to learn the facts you find. The plight 
local schools should be fully diagnos« 
them and the appropriate remedies des 
(rousing public interest in providing ad 
financial support for public education 
of the most effective weapons school 
istrators have for combating the unlav: 
conditions that are threatening in man\ 
to undermine the nation’s public sch 
i disastrous way 

And don't delay interpreting your 
system and its needs to the communits 
the deterioration of your school’s serv! 
well advanced for as Eva G. Pinksto! 
aptly stated: “No publicity program ca! 
manently succeed in selling an inferior pro 
\ good school is its own best advertisen 
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@ Lhisnew RCA l6mm Sound Projector was des:gned and 
engineered as an ALL-PURPOSE projector to cope with 
today's teaching demands and curriculum overload. It 
speeds up the learning process, makes it more effective. 

The RCA * 


to your sound and silent flms. Screen images are much 


$00" brings professional quality projection 


more brlhant, have greater contrast and definition. 


Voices, music and sound effects are reproduced with 
. Enjoy 
sound or silent projection by mie rely turning a knob. 


dramatic realism and superior tonal quality 


first in sound ... finest in projection 





Designed, Engineered and & 
Produced for America's Schools 


SOUND AND VISUAL PRODUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN. N.J. 


In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 
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leachers prefer the RCA “400” because of its sim- 
plicity of operation and film protection advantages. The 
RCA “400” is the easiest of all sound projectors to 
thread. Lighter weight makes it readily portable for the 
varying needs of your audio visual program. 


SEE IT...HEAR IT! 


Before you buy any projector, proof-test the RCA 
“400” with your own sound tilms. For illustrated bro- 
chure and name of nearest dealer—write: Sound and 


Visual Products, Dept. | K-V, RCA, Camden, N. J. 
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SCIENCE LABORATORY ? 


Layouts of equipment and plumbing details should be completed before 
building construction is started, to avoid excessive installation costs. 
Kewaunee engineers are experienced and can offer assistance without 
cost or obligation. 


Some of the New Science Buildings 
that are being equipped in 1948 and 1949 


with Kewaunee Equipment are: 
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® East Chicago, Ind. The school boa 


adopted a budget of $2,450,832 for the year | 
49. The board has included funds for a {(-cep 
cost-of-living increase for 25 clerical w: 
* ® Rocky Ford, Colo. The school board has j; 
p qnnin re | vested $450,000 of school bond money in U. s§ 
Treasury Certificates. The proceeds of the bon 


will be used to pay construction costs o; 
school buildings. 
® Austin, Tex. The school board has adopt, 
a budget of $2,952,881 for 1948-49, which j 
increase of $515,103 over 1947. 
®& Pittsburgh, Pa. The school board ha 
adepted new rules governing the control and ex 
penditure of extracurricular funds. Under th 
rules, moneys derived from school activiti: 
cluding athletics, games, school publications, club 
and class activities, dramatic and musical enter 
tainments, and similar activities, will be credited 
to that school, division, or section and wil! 
expended for the benefit of the section produ 
ing the funds. All such funds must be transmitt 
as received to the secretary and business manay 
of the board and must be deposited in a reguls 
school depository in the name of the board 
The principal of a school or the director 


il 


a> : ae es division or section to which has been credit 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan funds must make requisitions against the fund { 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois the purchase or rental of furniture, equipment 
, . z 


University 
University 
University 
University 


of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 

of Washington, Seattle, Washington 

of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona 

of West Virginia, Morgantown, W. Va. 


apparatus for school use, whether the 
temporary or permanent, or for cash to pay t 
eling expenses of teams, or other expens: 
volved in an activity. In making requisitio: 
cash to defray an immediate expense of an 
ity, the principal or director of the divisio: 
section must keep an accurate record of a 


Drake University, Des Moines, lowa 

Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 
Calvin College, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Franklin & Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 

St. Michaels College, Winooski Park, Vermont 


penditures and transmit any balance remainin 
his hands to the secretary and business mar 
together with a detailed and accurate state: 
of all expenses paid. 

All expenditures from these funds for the | 
fit of a particular school, division, or % 
must be charged against the funds standin; 
the credit of the school or division, and must 
limited to the amount of such funds 
®& Whiting, Ind. The school board has 
bond issue of $535,000 to a Chicago bonding « 
cern. The bonds carry an interest rate of 2 
cent, with a premium of $7,000 
®& Dallas, Tex. The school board has voted ! 
sell $3,400,000 in =x hool bonds to provide 
for the construction of new schools. The boar 
has begun the remodeling of an old school a 
administration building. The cost of the pr 
will reach $92,416 

®& Washington, D. C. The board of edu 
has asked for $23,746,250 for the operation of t! 
District schools in 1948-49. Of the total 
164,800 will be used for operating expens 
$2,581,450 for capital improvements. Th 
which is $1,356,433 less than what Con 
granted for the current fiscal vear and leave 
funds for so-called critical needs. The board ! 
been warned to hire no new employees, © 
those needed for new schools, and to make 
request for funds for new construction 
®& Oklahoma City, Okla. The school board 
prepared a tentative budget calling for $5.00 
for the school year 1948-49. The budget pro’ 














































Here is more evidence that America’s Finest Laboratories are Kewaunee 
Equipped. Write us about your Laboratory Problems. 


Keuauiee Mig. Ce: 





Cc. G. Campbell, President 
5009 5S. Center Street 








Adrian, Michigan 






Representatives in Principal Cities 





outlay and instruction division item An increas 
»f $149,670 in the instruction division brings th 


total to $9.502.2 salary increases for nonteaching personnel, set 
& Fort Worth, Te \ budget of $6,595,914 new positions of purchasing agent, head 
has been adopted for the school year 1948-449 teacher, health and physical education tea 


which is an increase of $760,646 over 1947. Thi ind four new vice-principal 

increase includes a rise of $774,811 in cost of & New Orlean La. The school board 
teachers’ salari adopted a budget of $9,956,751 for the 
& East St. Louis, Ill Ihe school board of Dist year 1948 49, which is an increase of $1,0 


a budget of approximately over 1947. The largest single item 1s $5 
$3,000,000 for the year 1948-49. This include 





®& San Antonio, Tex The 
prepared a budget for 1948-49 calling for ap No. 189 has adopted 
proximately $8,000,000. The board will rely for 


school board has 


for teachers’ salaric and second largest. 5 


$7,000,000 on realty tax sources and $1,000,006 $2,455,557 for the educational fund, and $462,4¢ for the maintenance expenses 

in special funds. The operating budget has in for the building fund & Lincoln, Neb. The 1948 budget of th 

creased from $6,187,000 to $6,192,000, with the ®& Danville, II! A budget of $1,409,354 ha calls for a total of $2.346.503, which in 
< largest increase in the item of teachers’ salary been adopted by the school board for the year $61,000 for adjustments in salaries of teacher 

increases. 


f 


1948-49. A large part of the increase this year i maintenance workers. The adjustments inc! 
® Houston, Tex. The school board has ap due to the payment of teachers’ salary increases increases of $100 for certificated teachers, Pp! 
proved an amended 1948 budget calling for an ® Kokomo, Ind. The school board has adopted pals and clerical workers, and 
outlay of $14,400,019, or an increase of $487,734 in operating budget of $1,250,468 for the vear increases for second and third-year probatior 
over 1947. The largest increases are in the capital] 1948 49 teacher 


S( hool nurses, 





has 


ha 


1d ex 


ll 


the 
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In Roya O4k, MICHIGAN 


Added Facilities Call for 


Modern ‘Tubular Furniture 


latins ) ee te ~ 


“or rr Le. 


ae k= fe 
” ip = 





HIs typical primary room in the newly completed wing of 
Whittier School shows to good advantage the flexibility of 
arrangement possible with light-weight, but rugged Heywood- 
Wakefield tubular furniture. The units used in these practical 
groupings are table desk S-1008 and chair 5-915, a combination 
widely favored for elementary school modernization programs 
throughout the country. 
Our current folder con- 
taining full descriptions and 
illustrations of the com- 
plete line of Hey wood- 
Wakefield furniture will be 


sent without charge on re- 





quest. Write: Heywood- 


Wakefield. School Furniture 






Division. Menominee, 


Michigan. 





Whittier School, Royal Oak, Michigan, 
where a recently completed wing is 
equipped throughout with Heywood - 
Wakefield tubular furniture. Installation 
sold through E. W. Oglesby, Representa- 
tive, Heywood-Wakefield Company, 666 
Lake Shore Drive. Chicago 11, Til. 





TABLE DESK S-1008 
CHAIR S-915 
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lands for a camp and recreational v 
the educational program of Alachua 
fact that the lands were outside the 
limits of Alachua County was not 
they were essential to carry out its p 
program. FSA §§ 227.01 et seq., 


230.01 et seq. 230.03, 230.22, 2 he 
Board of Public Instruction of Alachu. - 
3§ Southern reporter 2d 579, Fla 


A contract by an independent sch 
granting exclusive rights to station ¢ 


hieldside play by play accounts of foot 
¢ » is within the power of the board of 
Cac 1 not violative of the constitutional | 
against monopoly, equal rights, freedon 
or press, or the taking of private proj. \ 
~ ° non’s annotated civil statutes, arts. 27> 
Pp a ey ~ Vernon's annotated civil statutes, art 
Tih lh) e 8, 17, 26 Southwestern Broadcastin 
‘o) Oil Center Broadcasting Co., 210 Sout 
reporter 2d 230, Tex. Civ. App 





R. E. BALLIETTE., Superintendent of Schools. Platteville, Wisconsin Teachers 


Principals and supervisors employed 
board of education of Louisville ar 
Says. ‘| and not “public officers” within the constit 
AM GLAD to give you my reaction as to the value prohibition against paying public offi 


the governor, more than $5,000 per ant 


of printing in a small city with a population of about principals and supervisors were not p 


5,000. Printing has been enthusiastically received for worse ad oe hall _ cove pre 
many years in our local High School, beginning with 1948 wader which sone grincieals und 

a small hand press, and now housed in a well ordered as . pret indinng . $5, y Ay 
print shop. Although we are a small school with less S966 «> Gchoien @. Meeed of Mdnrotion 
than 400 students, we find that printing is one of our _ Louisville, 211 Southwestern rep 


most desirable electives. It offers a practical outlet for See ay eo 


academic work done in the English, Mathematics and crement credit, the fact that the a 
ers enn credit for prior teaching experience wa 

Art departments. It develops a particular skill and eeu. ellie tie deka od ann feet tend 

increases appreciation for such values as the quality ence was discretionary, did not esta 







f fi ieee. od oe i ities f rial credit given the teacher must hav 
of fine paper, artistic arrangement of material an lor teachinn experience. M. ¥. Educa! 
mathematical accuracy. We feel that it fits nicely in § 889, as amended by the N. Y. law 


° ‘4 MW th field \ B ard of kd 4 arion 
the guidance plan of our school, and are glad to rec- of New York. 70 N.Y. 8. 2d N.Y. Sur 


ommend it to any High School.” Although a New York teach 


CON d th lary to be paid t h 
ATF is prepared to submit floor plans and specifi hop practic ‘ teacher _ tn hin 
cations for complete new printing and graphic arts who had received a continuation 
departments, or for modernizing existing depart was properly compensated under an 
ments. This service is free and does not obligate ce ing teachers with a continu 
chool officials. Write for information and help in licer Wakeneld - Board « a 
formulating your plans. State the type of schoo! : | New York, 79 N. Y. 5. 2d , 
and the maximum number of students to be accom - \ Pre - n by . Ne w ork y ' 
modated in any one class elas : be pes Meng seca 
. cover additional tlary was not ba a 
where brought less than two yea itt 


American Type Founders teachers fights Wabrfeld v. Boe 


n of City of New York, 79 N. Y.S 








Depertment of Education N. ¥. Sup 
00 Elmo > 3. New Jerse 
200 Elm ra Avenue. Flizabeth B N ‘SN | I SCHOOL LAW 
& The Illinois Supreme Court, on Sept 
af upheld the ° ity o 147 comn 
The fact that one of three appraisers, appointed iph ld the validity of the 194 
to fix the valuation of leased school fund property hool district law, which re _ , 
as a basis for determination of rent under long over ts ar in = li ri , wl 
term leases containing provisions for reappraisé under - 1947 law. These « ra Reig 
ment every ten years, was a partner in the real ~ than o on ayers and an area 
ole : four of e¢ state, can now 
School Lands and Funds estate business of one who had been employed by with th - ot ‘4 I o a lidat 
V ‘ 0 Ss ‘ 0 0 ond 
The state of Connecticut, in legislating concern the school board as an expert witness in proceed 1 a r a a I k i betwee! 

’ : = oe onlerine etas . : , , ruling will ene rv bickering between 
ing education, is exercising its broad sovereign tr mvolving 8 prior appraisement ten years district treasurers and community dist 
power Regional High School Dist No 3, 4 before, and had participated in fees earned by a , hich had ¢ i } 1 fund 

k k 4 y rers Vy ( § schoo i 
Town of Newtown, 59 Atlantic reporter 2d 527 partner in such an appraisal and in the appraisal “ soa oe ee 
Conn of school board properties for the Reconstruction areas oO re state * 
Schools and School Districts Finance Corporation, did not disqualify him from > gece? Vaswnens, & Ms os } 
Where the state of Connecticut would have had acting as an appraiser on the ground that he was ruled that the Atlanta, Ga., school 
‘re > State yulC é > Ne y , go . re oF 
“~ full pow te tal li h regional high school biased Giddens v. Board of Education of City discriminated against Negro teach ; 
wer ) CStLé sn ¢ eg Z gZ > 1OOo — . . . , cri 
‘ di in wieich ssaceg , tablished br nal tine of Chicago, 75 Northeastern reporter 2d 286, III of ra ‘ a eo Phe + gy Pate Ee os 
" ’ was Cou , £4 dais, year-old suit charging the school board W 
state could validate any irregularities in the or ary inequalities based on racial discrin 
ganization of the district Regional High School School District Property 


The court disclaimed any power to fix sa 
the board of public instruction of Ala the teachers, but held that the salaries ™ 
chua County, in Florida, desired to purchase 


Dist. No. 3 v. Town of Newtown, 59 Atlantic re Wher: 
porter 2d 527, Conn fixed, must not be discriminatory 
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only UNDERWOOD can give your students 


ld 


Underwood 





Khythm Touch . . . a new typing concept, exclu- from your students when you give them the 
sively Underwood's . . . is becoming more and extra advantage of Underwood Rhythm Touch. 
more popular every day among business secre- Phone your local Underwood representative for 
taries, stenographers and typists. a demonstration . . . today! 


That's why many schools are teaching with 


a> 
we 


Underwood . . . the only typewriter that can give UNDERWOOD 





your students Rhythm Touch! 7 

Students develop speed quickly on the accu- Underwood Corporation 
rate, perfectly balanced keyboard of this latest 
Underwood. Their fingers swing naturally into a Typewriters ... Adding Machines 
comfortable, relaxing typing rhythm that grows Accounting Machines...Carbon Paper 
in tempo as confidence increases. Ribbons and other Supplies 

You'll find Rhythm Touch a wonderful help One Park Avenue 


New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Limited 





in your teaching. You can expect better results 


135 Victoria Street, Toronto 1, Canada €1948 


Sales and Service Everywhere 





7: TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD 
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THIS STURDILY BUILT SCHOOL CAFETERIA AND LUNCH ROOM EQUIPMENT 
Saves Space, Money and Work 
No. 314-287 ~ rr fie. 


SECTIONAL TABLE \ 


314-287 sectional tables, stand- 
ard paint finishes on metal 
parts. Seats and leans, in stand- 
ard colors of blue, brown, green 
or red leather or leatherette the back part 
being a porcelain enamel to match the paint 
finish on the base. 































Sectional tables can also be supplied without backs. 
These seats can be swung under the table when not 
in use eliminating noise, confusion and saving aisle 
space. Table tops both for the model illustrated and 
other sectional tables are finished with Formica or 
Sanilite tops. 


Write for detailed information (Form 1101) covering our complete line of sectional dining and cafeteria and 


lunch room tables, also individual tables and seats. 
Write also for our brochure No. 1082 giving complete information about SANI-DR/ electric hand and hair drier 


The Chicago Hardware Foundry Company 


Dependable Since 1897 
1148 SCHOOL STREET NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MS RUNDLE-SPENCE 
SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAINS 















50 YEARS 
of 
DRINKING 
—- FOUNTAIN 
ee E|SERVICE 


Enduring Protection / 
With Pittsburgh, Chain Link Fence — 


Your students—your school properties are protected 
for years to come with Pittsburgh Chain Link Fence. 
[It is made to endure the ravages of time—the abuse 
of school-yard play. For complete service through 

exter ae - ; ;, 5 Let - line 
planning and installation, specify Pittsburgh MO SORE you Cute an RuneieSpenee 
Chain Link Fence. Write today for complete of Drinking Fountains 


information on how you may have Pro- 
RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


tection by Pittsburgh! 
445 No. Fourth St. Milwaukee 3, Wis 





Pittsburgh Steel Company 


3267 Gront Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 
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TENNESSEE SCHOOL BOARDS 
HOLD CONFERENCE IN KNOXVILLE 


John A. Thackston 


| annual state conference of school board 
rs of Tenngssee was held at the University 
nnessee in Knoxville, on October 8, and 
ted a number of school board members in 
d in problems concerned with their duties 
‘ sponsibilities in the operation of the schools 
Pp lent F. H. Trotter, Chattanooga, presided 
| A. Thackston, secretary-treasurer, gave a 
t on The Promotion of the Association 
\ consideration of the school building problem 
nnessee brought out the great need in the 
for school buildings. It was explained that 
new state sales tax is providing funds to 
this need. Many communities have taken 
ntage of the state funds to comply with the 
itions set up by the state law. New schools 
eing built, old ones are being remodeled, and 
quipment is being purchased 
\ discussion on consolidation of schools created 
lerable interest. The tendency in the state 
to be toward consolidation of city and 
il districts with the county systems. The 
problem facing cities and special districts 
hat they believe their schools are better than 
sunty schools. The cities insist that the 
ties must raise their standards to the city 
ot lower the city to the county standards 
iderable progress is anticipated in this direc 
luring the next few vears 
The responsibility of the board of education in 
promotion and the protection of teachers 
ed favorable consideration at the hands of 
oard members. The results of the discussion 
vas felt would go far toward making the 
s more effective and giving the communities 
fied and enthusiastic teachers 
The last number on the program, The Five 
nt Program of the Tennessee Education As 
tion, calls for the retention of the sales tax 
nimum salary of $2,000 for bachelor degree 
hers, continued state aid for school buildings 
peration and maintenance, and more adequate 
for increased costs due to expanding needs 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL NEWS 


\ new salary schedule, giving the Philadelphia 
teachers and other emplovees raises of from 

to $400 annually, was adopted by the Phila 
hia board of education The average increase 

A be $226. It will cost the board an extra 
00 this vear, and an additional $1,474,00 

the present budget in 1949. This increase will 

a deficit of $2,120,022 this vear, but the 

1 says the deficit is covered by delinquent 

he new schedule sets the following salaries for 
ichers both elementary and secondary: stand 
certificate, $2,200 to $3,600; standard certifi 


plus, $2,200 to $3,800: college certificate 
to $4,000; college certificate plus, $2,400 to 
©; master’s degree, $2,600 to $4,400. The 


mum salary is to be reached in eight incre 
The previous salary schedule ranged from 
to $4,175 T here are 6500 te acher in the 
| district 
e board has been putting into effect the past 
years a single-salarv schedule under which 
eachers, regardless of whether they teach in 
ntary or secondary schools, will eventually 
n the same salary basis 
e¢ resignation of Nicola D’Ascenzo from the 
i delphia board of education has been sub 
d to the Board of Common Pleas Court 


¢ judicial board, it was indicated, would 
t his resignation, which the internationally 


ninent sculptor and stained glass artist tend 


ecause of poor health. He has been a mem 





GYM Floor 
Finish for 







TO COACHES 
AND OFFICIALS 
% By “Star Performance’ we mean a floor surface that protects the 


players from slipperiness, gives proper reflection of light and affords fast, 
eye appeal play .. . so each player turns in a “Star Performance.” 











%& Star Gym Finish has been used on thousands of the Nation's greatest 
gym floors for many years. It is endorsed by leading Coaches and players 


of the top teams in the country . . . as being super tough, no-glare and 
non-slippery. Maintenance men add .. . long wearing, economical and 
easy to keep clean. 


w® Call or write us for the Hillyard Vaintaineer" mearest you. His 
expert advise and help is given free and at mo obligation. It is part of 
the nation-wide service that has made the Hillyard mame .. . “The 


Main Thing in Maintenance.” 


|HILLYARD SALES CO’s| 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO., ST. JOSEPH, MO. Distributors 


470 Alabama St.. San Francisco 10, Calif. 1947 Broadway, New York, N. ¥ 
ber of the board since 1934 and is 79 years old To learn what high school students think on 
Dr. Philip A. Bover has been named an associate this question, the Purdue Opinion Poll for Young 
superintendent of the Philadelphia public schools People asked thousands of teen agers all over the 
He has been director of the Division of Educa country for their views. According to the Chicago 
tional Research for the past 23 years and is presi Sun, the results of the study showed that most 
dent of the Bov Scout Council of Philadelphia. voung peopl think their student government 
A tract of more than four and a half acres. at should have the right to make rules to govern 
37th and Wvnnefield Avenues. has been acquired conduct in school, but more than a third of them 
by the Philadelphia board for use as a site for a apparently want to leave the enforcement of the 
new clementary school. The price was $100,000 rules to somebody else. Only about half of the 
Plans and specifications are being prepared for teen agers want their school government to have 
the new school, which will care for 500 pupils the right to try offenders or to decide how they 
Bids for construction will be taken shortly. The should be punished 
cost will be $1,.000.000 or mor The results seem to indicate that students are 
divided on how much self-government there ought 
YOUTH DISAGREES ON SELF-GOVERNMENT to be Some preter to let older people tell them 
Do teen agers want self-government in high what to do. The poll shows that boys and girls 
school? How much power do they think a stu have almost identical ideas about what powers a 


dent government ought to have? Some educators student government should have. It is apparent 
believe that young people are “running wild” in that a large proportion of the young people in 
the schools. They argue that old-fashioned disci American schools do not agree with the notion 
pline is needed to develop character that students can or should govern themselves 
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Heres Help For You In, 


Planning a New Laboratory 


special cases which involve other problems, the catalog 
illustrates a stock line of flexible units. These units can 
be combined into assemblies to suit any need. 


ADDITIONAL HELP FOR YOU ..... 


HAMILTON Engineers will help you solve your particu- 
lar layout problems. There is no obligation for this ser- 
vice. Send in the coupon below for full information. 





LABORATORY | 
EQUIPMENT | 














HOUSTON SCHOOL NEWS 
Although a few members of the Houston, Tex.. 


board of education were in favor of accepting 
federal funds for free lunches for needs of school 
children, the majority against the project won 
after the matter had been under discussion at 
each meeting of the board for the past several 
months 

Those approving the plan were joined strongly 
by the Parent-Teacher Association of 35,000 mem 
bers, and other civic, welfare, and educational or 
ganizations, as well as leading citizens. They 
claimed that the board is forfeiting nearly a 
million dollars each year in refusing the use of 
the federal funds which is set aside for needy 
school children’s lunches. For a time it was 
thought that the Community Chest would pay 
for the lunches, but it finally refused. Numerous 
reports were circulated that individuals would 
underwrite the amount. This, too, met with 
storm of protest on the part of numerous or 
ganizations and individuals 

Then the board announced they would start 
i drive for volunteer contributions in which any 
one in the city, including school children, and 
school employees, would be given an opportunity 
to contribute. Here again the Parent-Teacher As 
sociation objected strongly, stating that the na 
tional organization endorsed the use of federal 
funds whenever needed. Another storm of protest 
arose when the board set October 4 as the date 
to begin the drive for volunteer funds, only a 
short time before the annual Community Chest 
drive. The sum set to collect, within a month, is 
$20,000, the amount the Community Chest had 
contributed to this use on previous occasions 

So prominent has been the free lunch question 
that candidates for city office have used it as one 


Before planning your new laboratory, be sure to look 
over the new HAMILTON Catalog of Laboratory Equip- 
ment. This big, revised edition of HAMILTON'S Catalog 
illustrates and describes a complete line of standard. 
time proven designs. These standard designs solve 85°/, 
of all laboratory planning problems. For the 15°, of 
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HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY - TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wis. ASBJ 11-4 
Please send a copy of the new HAMILTON Laboratory Equipment Catalog 
No. 211 to 

Name 

Position School 

Address 


of their strong platforms — either for or against 
it — the story carrying prominent headlines on the 
front pages of local papers. At times the name 
of the Klu Klux Klan has entered the controversy 
also state rights. The board refused to use any 
part of the $271,000 accumulated surplus from the 
operation of school cafeterias for free lunches 
saying that amount is to be used for adding new 
equipment to the cafeterias 

Because investigators proved a large amount 
of unadulterated meat and horse flesh had been 
served in the city school cafeterias during last 
season, the board has drawn up specifications 
calling for all meat used in the schools to be 
government inspected, as well as city and state 
Strict rules have been made in regard to bread 
ice cream, and milk 

There has been no teacher shortage this season, 
the number applying for positions is far in excess 
of the need. But the schools have in some dis 
tricts been forced to have two sessions each day 
to accommodate the number of pupils, even with 
a number of new buildings 

The Board has approved the addition of four 
new supervisors; an assistant director in elemen 
tary department to work with supervising teachers 
in the kindergartens, first and second grades; three 
supervisors for junior and senior high school de 
partments of language, arts, history, mathematics 
and science; and a third supervisor for com 
mercial education 


WHAT SCHOOL BOARDS ARE DOING 


®& The board of education of New York City 
has issued instructions to the professional staff 
that emphasis be given to a friendly approach to 
pupils entering school for the first time. The 
action is based upon the belief that first impres 
sions are important and that children should be 
impressed with the fact that the school is a 
friendly institution. A booklet has been issued 


telling how to approach, and what to say, to the 
newcomer 


& The school board of El Paso, Tex. ! 
on record opposing the sale of beer at 
located next to one of the schools. Thi 
seeks to avoid controversy but believes 

position will be respected 

®& The school board of Beverhead, Mo 

ating four schools with three pupils each 
cost as much as a ten-pupil school. Th 
will seek a consolidation by the mutual 
of the citizens 


®& The school board of Boston, Mass, ha 


posed a salary increase for male teacher 
dependents. The city law department, h 
has ruled that the action is illegal as it 

the equal pay law. The solution of the | 
is entirely within the authority of the leg 
®& The board of education of New | 


Conn., has started a movement to gain hi! 


independence. It proposes that there be a 
tax levy, distinct from all other levies ' 
governmental purposes 


®& Rocky Ford, Colo. The school lb ur 


effected changes in its purchasing system 
a new rule, all bills for supplies or materna 
chased must be accompanied by an official 
tion and an order blank signed by the 

tendent and the secretary of the board 

® Austin, Tex. The school board ha 

1 former policy of granting religious, © 
other organizations the privilege of using 
buildings and premises. The board will a 
allowed to supervise the use of school bui 
power which was suspended last spring pc! 
ruling by the Supreme Court. After rece) 
reply to its application, the board voted 
store its former policy The board has 4 
a new salary scale for custodians and maint 
men based on an over-all increase of 10 p 
®& Pittsficld, Mass. The school board ! 
proved a proposed expenditure of $10,006 
ance an analysis of the school building 


a firm of outside experts. The request !0 


appropriation was made by the School 
Commission 
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Monroe Adding Calculator 
Model LA-5 


“s A SEXTETTE THAT GIVES HARMONY 
and EFFICIENCY TO ANY CLASS ROOM 


It has been proved over and over again in actual practice 





that for any class of twenty-five or more pupils six 


Monroes (5 Educators and 1 LA-5) is the ideal equipment. Available to all 


Each pupil has more class hours to thoroughly learn the T } . 
sigan mesma? . eaciiers 
) basic elements of machine figuring on the Monroe Educa- 
| tor: and to learn vocationally how the fundamentals are @ Course of Study in Office Machine- 
carried out electrically and automatically by using the (form B184) 
Monroe LA-5 Adding-Calculator. . Teachers’ Guide for the Monroe 
‘ Educator (form B182) 


There's a very practical reason besides efficiency for : : 
y pre 5° ae , : @ Teaching Office Practice by the Ro- 
a equipping your school with this Monroe Sextette —there tation Plan (form 118) 


is a substantial dollar saving to schools buying five or @ Office Practice Rotation Plan For 
more Educators. mulas (form XSS243) 

Monroe Educators and LA-5 Models are now available Chese practical teaching helps are yours 
free for the asking—write our Educa- 
tional Department—just specify form 
W rite our Educational Department for full details of this number. 


special offer. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc.”<2"%.27s"~" 


for immediate delivery. 
















































































“R-W No. 883 
MULTIPLE 
OPERATION 
WARDROBE 


A complete classroom 
wardrobe designed to 
fit any classroom recess. 
Continuous coat hook 
racks provided with 
double prong hooks and 
hat shelf, wood doors on 
which cre mounted slate 
blackboords 


More and more schools are specifying 
Richards-Wilcox Classroom Ward 
robes. Why? Because the entire unit 
is designed to avoid over-crowding 
to give maximum space for wraps 
yet its simplicity of design, ease of 
installation, and minimum space re- 
quirements result in this great utility 
at low cost 

Cutting school costs is a specialty 
at which Richards- Wilcox hasexcelled 


® ots 


®& The state of allowed a ted 


Arizona has beer 


eral ibsidy of $314,016 for the upport 
chool lunch program during the school yea 
1948-49 Thi is an increase of $34,436 over th 


amount for 1947. About 40,000 children in 186 

chools will benefit from the lunches 

® East Greenwich, R.I. A group of 60 person 
« has been selected to serve on the citizens 
mittee, which is to study the educational need 
of the community. The primary purpose of th 
tudy is to determine the educational needs, th: 
study programs, and the school building need 
the communit' 


com 


Z 
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OUTLAW OVER-CROWDING 
...CUT COSTS 


with Richards-Wilcox Classroom Wardrobes 











The 
school wardrobes is complete 
able with flush wood, hollow metal 
or pan type steel doors; wood or steel! 
jambs; with or without book cases 
supply closets, teacher's closets, slate 


R-W 


line of 
avail 


for many years 


or cork boards. locks, etc. Contact 
the nearest Richards- Wilcox office for 
full information about outlawing 
over-crowding and cutting schoo!) 


costs with R-W Classroom Wardrobes 


Ri Wilcox Mfg. (Coy 


t ird na 
ithleti 

the pla 

expense | 

db th 

Mil 

& Augusta, Me I} hool board has in t 
th mmor hool tuits rate trom S60 to $1 
p eal \ chemistr ou ind a dicteti 
U have been introduced at the Cony Hig 
Sch lor student } t the General Ho pital 


ol u i 
© Advanced hool health work ha 
luced in five higt 


been intro 


chool centers in Boone 
ount K to give teachers and parents oppor 
tunity to carry on a new health program ordered 


y the state board education. All students are 


required to undergo physical and dental examina 
tion 
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®& Tulsa, Okla rhe school board 
slight increases in cafeteria prices, 
creases in food prices, labor, and ma 
increases became necessary in order t 
cafeterias on a self-supporting basis 
well-balanced meals to students 

®& Oklahoma City, Okla. The schoo! 1} 
adopted a budget of $5,246,312 for the 
1948-49, which is a decrease of $45 
1947 estimate 

®& Pueblo, Colo 


The school board } 

a plan for the reorganization of ¢! 
council. The council will comprise S 

M. Hanson, Marvin D. Elliott, and 
Dunlap, principals, two board men 
Lawrence Carlson, business manager of 

tral High School. The council will co-ord 
athletic programs of the high school " 
promote general interest in the footba 

®& Northfield, Mass. The school board 

that residual funds owned by the senior « 

revert to the next senior class for the sam 

for which the tunds were 
& Ottumwa, lowa 
to install a public-address system in 
school. The equipment will be used 
munication purposes and for receiving ra 
grams 

& Denver, Colo. W. W. Grant, presid 
school board, in a talk over a radio hook 
fended the school board's policy of mah 
portant decisions in closed 
out that there are 
possible to compos 
but not in public 
®& Tucson, Ariz. The 
to collect rents tor 
ised by 


originally raise 


The school board } 


sessions. He 
situations wh 
small differences il 


many 


chool board ha 
classrooms orf iu 
l local organizations. A weekday 
tor the first room, and $1 for each a 
rm used ij required ol organizatior 
lassrooms. The fee for the Sunday us¢ 


or rooms will be $7.50. Church groups 


building, and similar 


iryanizations may 
high c 


chool auditorium for $35 ner m 
charged. Political groups 

if no admission is charged, and $10 
ion Is j 


idimission is 


charged 
®& Logansport, Ind. The 


school board | 


three local persons to its advisory comr 
th ir 1948. Two of the three appe 
} 
| 
> |) Redlands, Calit chool district 
$1 : worth of bond with 
ip if r ] “i vit i | 
“444 
> | ington, W I} hool boa 
i i choo] | nd } ie ft the tat \\ 
it a premiun tS] ith int 
& Ari n, \ I} } ‘ 
( nty h adopted olut 
endur t on a prop | 
< { hool-build 
nt It i expected that the prop 


ited on in the general election of N 
& Independence, Mo The school b 

iside a sum of 3300 from the school at! 
in insurance fund protecting toot! 
ill, and track participants in athleti 


UNIT CONTROL PLANS ADVANCE 


IN ST. LOUIS 
he St. Louis board of education ha 
initial plans for a unit control for adm 
of the St. Louis school The nit « 
rovides for appointment by the board 
ntendent of schools, a controller, and 


It requires the iperintendent to app 


istant superintendents, one in charg 
iffairs and one in charge of buildings 
ippoint other assistants, but 
a third a iperintendent in 
pin presented in the proposal present 
omitted from the plan 
The board also ipproved a revised re¢ 
tion of it 


pecihe | 


} 


istant 


tember wa 


personnel committee tor a m 
plan does not make 
dependent upon merit rating 


The new teacher 
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a IS AEW Kin 
i ee te eae ee aed 
for 16mm. sound 
' 
pictures offers you : 
‘ ’ 
these 4 big features 
The Ampro Compact has been built for those 
who need a portable, single-case quality pro- 
jector at a popular price. It is a basically neu 
type of portable projector which brings you: 
: a 1. New Amazingly Compact One-Case Unit 
i A complete full size 16mm. sound pic- 
2 ) ture projection outfit—including pro- 
jector, amplifier, detachable 8” speaker 
and cord, plus room for extra 400’ 
reel and film—all in one portable case. 
+) Measures only 15” x 21%” x 9%". 
Speaker can be instantly removed and 
aes set up near screen for best sound | 
reproduction. 
2. New Remarkably Quick Set-Up 
Through new, counterbalancing 
mechanism, projector swings up into 
Operating position in one easy move- 
’ *; ment. Permanently attached reel arms 
= swing quickly into position—and in 
og ® “Sa, less than ten seconds the Ampro Com- 
pact is ready to thread, connect and 
operate, 
7 3. Full Professional Quality Projection 
gt) ats. The many Ampro quality features, 
rt ” tested in thousands of projectors over 
iy many years and through millions of 
-_ performances, are fully maintained, 
C7 XG Nota new untried unit—but rather an 
\\ ingenious adaptation of a proven 


16mm. sound projector. Unusually 
quicet-running. 


4. 100% Availability for Quick Servicing... The entire chassis 
of the Ampro Compact can be removed quickly and easily 
from the case. This is the only portable one-case 16mm, 
sound projector that offers 100% convenient availability 
for both mechanical and electrical servicing. 


_ 


a ua ; 


Pius New Lower Price and many other new features 


Including a new free flow streamlined cooling system— 
and special cushioning to protect projector mechanism 
against shocks. An ideal unit for both silent and sound 





projection for moderate sized audiences where compact- 
ness, ease of set-up, portability, quality of projection, are 
mportant factors. 
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e 
eee 
. 1 Ww cn Ave., ° 
e "TON. 2835 N Weste 
Send for Booklets cE : 
‘ e 
. -o 18. lll 
‘ Chicago } , Is and price of the new ° 
\ . » send me full details 4h . 
fail Coupon tor tull details on the new Ampro Please t Projector , j . 
° Ampro Compact ' f the illustrated booklet, © 
Compact. Also send 10 for interesting booklet ° 1 enclose 10« Z Be rr Sound Motion Pictures . 
* naz r St vo wep . . _ 
The Amazing Story of 16mm. Sound Motio . The Amazing aw of “A New Tool for Teaching > 
) , ° Also send FREE copy $ e 
Picture (the illustrated story of how sound PA e 
i re re ade and | ected REI ° Na 4 
. 
j t A New Tool tor Teachings (the stor . \ 2 
. 
tsound tilms in the classroom These itor . — . 
; ao ee? 
ative booklets will be mailed to you postpaid. ® eoveee® 
: . ecooeoeeeeee® 
ecooeeeeee® 





The AMPRO CORPORATION + CHICAGO 18, ILL. «+ A GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION SUBSIDIARY 
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Federal Government Funds for Education 

Leaflet 79, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, 
Dp. & 

This book provides a factual account of the monetary 
aid which the Federal Government gave during the fiscal 
years 1946-47 and 1947-48 to American education. It 
shows that in five fields regular permanent appropriations 
are made, that in four major fields emergency funds are 
being allotted to the states. Mr. Covert’s summary of the 
situation for 1948 indicates that $84,471,299.99 were dis 
tributed in 1947-48 for regular school purposes, and that 
$87,013,725 were distributed for school lunches, education 
for veterans, and other special purposes. This is by no 
means the complete amount spent by the Federal 
Government. 


American School and University, 1948-49 

Twentieth Annual Edition. Cloth, 698 pp. American 
School Publishing Corporation, New York 16, N. Y. 

The editorial section of this school yearbook discusses 
in nearly SO articles the present-day problems of planning 
constructing, and equipping school buildings. Possibly the 
most valuable unit is that of Robert E. Alexander out- 
lining the planning process behind a specific set of blue- 
prints. The chapters on college planning, on lighting, and 
safety are particularly useful. 


The Legal Basis of the Community Unit School 

in Ilinois 

By Harold H. Ellis and M. R. Sumption. Paper, 90 
pp ‘Bureau of Research and Service, College of Education 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 

A practical lawyer and a professor of school adminis- 
tration have combined their knowledge of the Illinois 
school laws to prepare this statement of the legal method 
of annexing areas to the community school district, of 
conducting the election for the establishment of such a 
district, of carrying on the procedures through the county 
clerk, the county treasurer, and other officials for the 
taxation of district property, the issuance of bonds, etc 
Separate chapters provide definite legal information for 
handling the funds and elections, for organizing the school 
board, etc. The final chapters outline definitely the powers 
and duties of the school board, the making of teachers 
contracts, the transporting of pupils, etc. There is hardly 
an aspect of the work of organizing and administering 
the community unit school district in Illinois which is 
not covered in this study. 


Charters of Philanthropies 

By M. M. Chambers. Paper, iv-247 pp. Published by 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach 
ng, New York, N. Y 

This is a study of the legal and philanthropic aspect 
{ the trust instruments, charters, and bylaws, of 3 
philanthropic foundations in the United States. The atti 
tudes of the courts toward the requisites of valid trusts 
are discussed with significant extracts from the important 
ourt decisions. The body of the work consists of the text 
f the trust instruments of 18 foundations and fund 


School Bus Maintenance 

By E. Glenn Featherston. Paper, 42 pp 15 cer 
Bulletin No. 2, 1948, U. S. Office of Education, Wast 
ngton 25, D. C. 


This bulletin which seeks to furnish information and 


guidance for school administrators and other oncerned 
with school bus maintenance, discusses the general aspect 
1f school bus maintenance, the specific carrying on 
the program, daily and periodic maintenance, and include 
recommendations on personnel, garage facilities, and garage 
equipment 


Provisional Estimates of Population of the United 
States, July, 1948 


Paper, 2 pp. Series P-25, No. 14, October 1948 
Bureau of the Censu I S. Department of Commerce 
Washington 25, D. C 

This report on current population by regions and at 
represent the um of the estimated villian populats 
and the armed force and i ibject to re on and 
epublication in 1949 when school statisti for the «hool 
ear 1947 48 wi becom available T hree tate New 
York Pennsy ania and California have a total poy 
ation Im exce of 10 


Partial List of 16mm. Film Libraries 


Paper, 28 pp., grat U. S. Office of Education, Wast 
ngton 25, D. ¢ 

This directory ts 600 source f 16mm. films wt 
hools may find usef for teaching purpose 


Court Decisions on Teacher Tenure 


Paper, 15 pp. National Education Association, Was 
ington 6. D. C 
A brief digest of 17 de 


isions from eight state 
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PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL BOARD ACTION 


The following statement of principles of ac- 
tion was issued by the Division of Research, 
Department of Government, University of 
New Mexico: 


I will recognize that authority rests with the 
board in legal session — not in individual mem- 
bers of the board. 

I will recognize that school business may be 
legally transacted only in open meeting legally 
called. 

I will discourage the use of standing com- 
mittees and insist that all members of the 
board participate fully in board action. 

I will make no promises, take no actions, 
outside of board meetings, which tend to em- 
barrass or compromise the board. 

I will express my honest and most thoughtful 
opinions frankly in board meetings in the effort 
to have all decisions made for the best interests 
of the children and the schools. I will, however, 
accept and fully support all board decisions 
once they are made, so long as I remain a mem- 
ber of the board. 

I will not discuss the confidential business of 
the board in my home, on the street, or in my 
office — the place for such discussions being the 
school board meeting. 

I will see that the superintendent actually has 
power commensurate with his responsibility and 
will not in any way interfere with or seek to 
undermine his authority. 

I will demand that the superintendent keep 
the board properly informed on school matters 
at all times through oral and written reports. 

I will help to form board policies and plans 
only after considering the recommendations of 


the superintendent and his reasons for 


7 king 
such recommendations. 

I will represent the entire district rath: thar 
individual electors or patrons. 

I will regard my position es one of trus ane 
responsibility to be used for the welfare «\ h, 


schools and the community. 

I will endeavor to keep informed on all 
tional developments of significance, both 
and state. 

I will not use the schools or any part 0: ¢! 
school program for my own personal advan ag: 
or for the advantage of my friends or supporter: 

I will not regard the schools as my ow; 
private property but as the property of th. 
people. 

I will not find fault with, or criticize 
public, other board members or school offici. 
for decisions properly and conscientiously mad: 
but concerning which there may be an h 
difference of opinion. 

I will not help to elect a superintende: 
principal, or teacher who is already under 
tract in another school. 

I will not vote for the election of any pri: 
cipal or teacher who has not been nominated 
the superintendent. 

I will consider merit only in the electio: 
any person connected with the school syste: 

I will hold confidential all matters pertai: 
to the schools which, if disclosed, would need 
lessly injure individuals or the schools. 

I will not expect of the principal or teacher: 
any privilege or favor for my children or the 
children of my friends or employees whict 
would not be granted under the same circun 
stances to other patrons of the school 


1 


the 








& Dre f Oscar Jounson has been unanimously re 
elected president of the St. Louis board of education. The 
beard alo elected WILLIAM SCHUMACHER as vice-president 
ucceeding James J. Fitzgerald 

& Five member have been elected to the s«xhool board 
at Deep Ri r lowa The new mem ber are Joun 
KONEENY, Wittiam Roserts, Artuur Reep, Nev Hitper 
BRANDT, and CLARK WiEpow 


®& Clarence Burton Barrett 


ior some year pe tend 
ent of school at =Bilox 
Mi has succeeded |} 
W Blair as superintendent 
Berwyt Il. He wa 
mer! iperintendent 
the Argo-Summit-Bedford 
Park Schools and succeed 
E. W. Blair, who ha 
me assistant superintend 


ent at the J. Sterling M 
ton High School in Cicer 
Mr. Barrett holds a ma 
ter’s degree from Vorth 
western University, is mar 
ied, and has a family of 
wo sons and two daughter 
who are making their hom 
with him 

© Supt. Fred W. Hosler 


f Oklahoma City, Okla 
ha announced a reorgan 
Supt. C. B. Barrett ties ah the Ghalehin 
Berwyn, Illinois tive staff as a step toward 
ureater efficiency through 
delegatior fa tain administrator The new 
plan ca ertain dutic and a change 
identificat erta rsons. Miss Laura A. Becutt 
has beer if ! iperintendent in charge 
¢ wentar ed : ne y tion of director « i 
n has been g to Tom Atten; Ropert B. Cueney 
ha t n fj ted department of personne and 
eseatr \ Supt. Charles Wallace; Merete Bure 
Mad 4 ponsibility im the department of ad 
mir at onnel kpoar Spapy wi 
‘ director of t il ed ation 
© Agtuur Orstericn. former! ‘ tant superintender 
at Kenilwortt I : been elected uperintendent 
«OO to succeed Elmer Nygaard. who ha igned afte 
+ year ‘ 


& Gorpon R. Gorstun has been elected 
t «xhools at Thomaston, Ga 
& The «xhool board at Vorktow _. 
James N. STRANG as president. Crap 
" ice-president Mrs Beatua Swirn 
FONARD MILLER as treasurer 
> De. Vinct. M. Rocers, Battle Creek. M 
named vice-chairman of the N.EA Nat 
tr the defense of Democracy Thr 
> Grorce Mitter has assumed the duti 
nt of «ho at St. Joseph, Mo, where | 


Blackwell 
® De. Grorce H. Reavis, tormerly a 
nt < how at Cincinnati, ©) z 
cept a pesition a r ant 
the World Book Encyclopedia 
ar } work, Dr. Reavis will trave 
t including Central America, Mex 


Mediterranean area 
®> Heiney F. Atves has been appointed 


ur 
) n of School Administration in the | 
atior effective. December 1 Mr A 
: tant dire tor of the sine | 
i member of the taff e N 
> \ I HayNte has been appointed 
M Education for Mississippi. His w 
ill the sxhools of the state and will i 


of the music activities in the sho 

© le kocare Futter has been api 
retary of the National Council of Chie! 
(Mihwer to succeed Dr } B. Nortor wi 


unother position in Alabama. Dr. Fuller, » 
J.D. degree from the University of Chica I 
dan EdD. degree from the Harvard G 
{ Education, has been a teacher, p 
tendent for many years. He wa tate 
ducation of New Hampshire, and re 
the Division of School Administratior 
(Hiice of Education 
© Hucnu B. Ginn has been appointed p 
the beard of education at Oklahoma ¢ 
A ive the title of director ! 


of Winnetka, | 


ced hi resignation effective at =the 


© le Harotpo G. SHane 


resen «hool year. Dr. Shane ha ’ 
he taff of Northwestern University 
&> MM. L. Emerson has been elected 
« ho at Dustir Okla to wceed Sid J 
rms . 1 high hool teacher 

& Roperr ( Casu has accepted the 

Harrold, S. Dak 

© Gitverrt Betstor has assumed his dutt 

tendent of school at Abington. Ma 


er, 948 


4 
} 
| 
—— 
i 
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| 
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fare 
in all ec 
both 
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l adva 
suppor : 
is my 
ty of Mosaic’s famous Lockart Method has been used for tile installations from coast to coast in 
; modernizing all kinds of areas in all classes of buildings. 
CIZe to th, 
ool off 
ously mad. a 
an h ; 
MOSAIC'S NEW EXCLUSIVE Reduce your maintenance costs with 
‘rintende: + | LOCKART METHOD curTS distinctive Mosaic tile installations. Here's 
under eee it costs ess beauty that doesn’t fade or need renewing 
) YOUR TIME AND Cost— _. . offers years of heavy traffic use with- 
any 
alee dt to modernize out upkeep. Use Mosaic’s wide line of 
Now you can install lifetime Mosaic ceramic ule to modernize bathrooms, 
elects: tile walls and floors over wood, concrete, rest rooms, kitchens, corridors and lob- 
syste: with is painted plaster, plywood or metal. You bies, etc. Tile is easy to clean and keep 
oye ; cut application costs as much as 30°; clean. And Mosaic brings you new, fresh, 
) 4 nee ’ . r 
I< You save time, money, labor. You get glowing colors. As an example, here 1s 
Ir teacher rooms back into service in record tme. the remarkable new HARMONITONE line... 
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res (wl! 
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Bid a me oe TT i cary Bug 


10 light 12 light 14 light 16 light 18 light 20 light 22 light 24 light i 28 light 


10 dark 12 dork 14 dark 16 dark 18 dark 20 dark 22 dark 24 dark 26 dark 28 dark 30 dark Chocolate 


- The new HARMONITONE line is 36 related — consult the Mosaic dealer nearest you, 
USE YOUR colors of wall tile, color-coordinated with 24 your local Mosaic ofhce, or write to 
ae floor tile colors—a// chosen to harmonize Dept. 2-2 THE 
SCISSORS with each other to provide a tule color 


range never before available! 

to cut out these Mosaic Before modernizing, see how Mosaic MOSAI| & 
colors in horizontal tile gives beauty, utility, long life and 

strips. Then arrange the freedom from upkeep or replacement 

colors to suit your For more details on the Lockart Method 


decorative plans. the new HARMONITONE line — other 
Mosaic tile products and for design help, 


TILE COMPANY 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO 


Offices in Principal Cities 
Over 2000 local dealers to serve you 
Member: Tile Council of America 


WHEN YOU MODERNIZE WITH MOSAIC TILE... YOU MODERNIZE PERMANENTLY 
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Start the planning of your new or 
remodeled Homemaking Depart- 
ment with this Sheldon original 
Homemaking Planning Panel. Floor 
plan and cut outs of every necessary 
piece of furniture—all to accurate 
scale—enable you to set up your 
complete room exactly as you want it. 


Saves time and costly preplanning. 


Sheldon Planning Panel available 
without charge to School Adminis- 
trators, Homemaking Directors and 
Instructors if requested on school 
letterhead. 


A Sheldon planning engineer is 
always available to assist you. 


WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 
OF LABORATORY AND VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 


SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS 
AT ST. LOUIS 


Continued from page 


Dr. W. D. McClurkin, Nashville, Tenn., argued 
that the administrators of the future will include 
numerous men who have had too little teaching 
experience and who are entering the administra 
tive offices through the G.I training programs 
There is great need for higher competence in 
chool building planning growing out of the de 
velopment of group thinking, group skill and 
group action provided by teaching and super 
visory staffs. The busine managers have a great 
responsibility for leadership. The should par 
ticularly study the dynamics of group thinking 
and action and utilize them 

Prof. Russell Putnam, Cleveland, Ohio, de 
scribed the efforts of engineers and architects to 
develop lighting systems to give adequate end 


results in which all factors in schoolrooms con 


tribute to efficienc and comfort in seeing. A de 
lightfully scholarly address was made by Prof 


Eri Arthur Toronto, Canada, on Canadian 
Thinking Concerning Schoolhouse Planning and 


Construction 


The discussions at several round table howed 
that the widest variety of plans are in use for 
financing new school building programs. Much 
has been done in recent vears in the advance 
iccumulatior I ind the standardization ot! 

nd issue bond type t nun communitst 
ire 1] } impered |! loca law The one over 
powering difficult is the fact that the school 
l i will 5 ‘ me ha is much build 


Ing construction in 1948 as it did in 1939. Dr. A 
I). Dotter presented a scholarly paper on “Long 
Range Methods of Financing New School Con 


truction in New York State 


Buying School Supplies 
The Association will 


hortly resume the pub 
lication of Simplified 


Specification Standard 
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through its research committee, headed 
Spillman Burns, Baltimore, Md. The lat! 
valuable discussion urged that school boar 
chase supplies on the basis of quantitie 
used during a reasonable period of tims 
order to obtain the best commercial prices 
Yerge, Oakland, Calif., argued for greater { 
ity on the part of school purchasing offi 
finding new sources of supply 


Personnel Management 


The problems of personnel management 
repeatedly touched upon in the round-tabk 
ings. The tendency to limit the school-week 
to 40 hours, payment for overtime, use of ph 
and educational standards in the selection of 
teaching employees, liberalization of pay d 
illness, retirement and pension plans, were w 
discussed. The technical character of the 
ment plan in Hamilton, Ontario, was des 
by L. T. Spalding. Secretary F. J. Hochst 
Bloomfield, N. J., outlined the benefits 
New Jersey Pension System, and Supt. Fra: 
DuFrain, Pontiac, Mich., described the advant 
of the nonteaching retirement plan of Mict 
The idea that the janitors and clerks are ar 
tegral part of the school system and deser\ 
be considered on the same level of social plar 
as are the teachers, was repeatedly brought 
Much progress was reflected in the wag 
which have been adopted in numerous citi 


Fire Hazards 
The round table devoted to fire safety 
yut the fact that the higher standards 
construction and planning are effective 
the exercise of eternal vigilance, good house} 
Ing practice ind adequate fire drills. Dr. N 
Viles, in describing a program of fire 
that each school must complete! 
drills during the first two school week 
tall and every detail ] 


iTx ied 


if 


of each drill must be 

it with absolute fidelity 
Fin ' } 1 rysiryil mnting is< nial 
inancia ind pup accounting 1 in 


ymplete revision under new standard 
S. Office of Education with tl! 
yperation of organizations of school ex 
ind accountant Dr. Emerv M. Foster 
U_S. Office of Education, indicated that 
cant changes have been made in Circular 
Financial Accounting for Public Schools” t! 
the addition of new sections for adequat 
counting tor hool elections school lunct 
ices transportation repal and replaceme! 
building structures and mechanical equy 
ind workmen's compensation. The special 
tations of the federal standard accounting t 


cities was discussed in a round table as wet 


problems of extracurricular accounting 
Dr. E. Glenn Featherston, U.S. Office o1 | 
cation, in describing the vast growth of 
transportation services, urged that a midd 
‘ 


of state regulation be adopted rather thar 
reme state control or complete local ind 
ence He irgued that the most eflective 


economical bus transportation can be had 


tively | 


’ 


irge areas where the schools carr 
own bus maintenance and purchasing pt 
There is still need for acceptance of the 
school bus safety specifications and |! 
lopment of better liability insurance 


Insurance Problems 


Cine it the finest research service 


vw Association is that relating to fire a 
directed b Dr S. ( lo 
Ang le During the 
rms have been prepared for fidelity 

vhich school board hould yeneralls idopt 


ing the ear too, a package poli ha 
ble for total fi 


0 0 


insurance 


re and disaster cove 


i 
chool building He warned that boiler 


vill shortly increase in cost and that fire u 
emiums are to go up unless the school 
insist on the extremely low school fir 
which deserve consideration in the adjustm« 
insurance rates The committee 1s studyit 
per onal liabilits ot chool employees wh 


(Concluded on page 7! 
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HOW THE 


Caleulator that Remembers 


SPEEDS AND SIMPLIFIES FIGURING 


48 


















Almost all calculating consists of obtaining 
chst a series of intermediate answers (sums, 
products, results) that are added or sub- 
— tracted in succession until the final answer 
ick is reached. These exclusive “remembering” 
dials of the new Burroughs store these 
slat intermediate answers automatically and 
tht out show the accumulated results. Thus the 
intermediate answers and the final answer 
are arrived at directly—without the usual 
time-wasting rehandling of figures. 


These dials show the results of indi- 
vidual computations (addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, division). 
As intermediate answers are obtained, 
they can be added to or subtracted 


See this Burroughs Calculator in action. Find out how it is trom the amount in the rear dials 
instantly, by depressing a single key. 
saving 15% to 40% in calculating time for thousands of con- Se te ante af dicks ask toanties 
cerns. Call your nearest Burroughs office for a demonstration. to simplify calculating to a new degree 
...to make it easier and faster and 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN less costly. 


BURROUGHS §;) CALCULATORS 
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a ateacint © Dries quickly — Saves time 


® Dries thoroughly — Right down to the Scalp 
® Prevents winter colds 






select the 









locker locks ® Four types of switch 


operation: 









that (1) Remote Control 


\-3374 YALE C b 2) Manual Control 
: He esl 3) Automatic Cut-off 
tion Locker Lock. Only 
locker lock with vertical- 4) Coin-Operated 


action bolt paralleling : e ° = 
FORGET movement of locker Easy to install and 


mechanism 










® Low cost of opera- 
tion and upkeep 






WRITE OR PHONE FOR 
PRICES AND DELIVERIES 


ELECTRIC-AIRE ENGINEERING CORP. 
209 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 6, Ill. 
PHONE: WE 9-4564 
























With YALE Combination 


Locks on your lockers, 















you run no risk of either 





unlocked lockers or tam- 
pering. 

They lock automatically. 
Closing the door with 
built-in type—or pushing 
in the shackle of the pad- 
lock —automatically dead- 
locks the bolt and dis- 
perses the combination. 

They open automatically 
—but only when the right 
$98 YALE Combination three positive numbers are 
ies welt iin dialed and the knob is 


gency control key turned. 
Shackle can withstand 


Both types can be sup- 
pull of over 700 Ib YP P 


plied with emergency con- 
trol key to operate all 
locks in a set. 





| * the designing of schools, the provision of safe drink- 
ing water supply is as vital as any phase of the specifications. 
STAMFORD, CONN. Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains are accepted as foremost 


in hygiene, convenience and design. Ask for latest catalog. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO., WARREN, OHIO 

HALSEY TAYLOR 

Drinking (j 
“ 
/ 









Fountains 
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(Concluded from page 68) 


have protection on the borderline cases of 
id negligence. 


School Building Management 
4 ith of suggestions was made in a meeting 
n Maintenance of School Buildings and Grounds, 
nd e chairmanship of Harold D. Hynds, New 
York City. Dr. Rufus A. Putnam, Yonkers, urged 
job of maintenance be a continuous, year- 
task involving (1) a regular maintenance 
(2) an emergency report of buildings 
ipment in cases of breakdown, and (3) a 
plan for deferring and handling main- 
jobs which are not immediate or for 
inds are not available. Walter C. Hawkins, 
} t, L. L, N. Y., declared that maintenance 
be primarily preventive in that it is car- 
to avoid the effects of obsolescence and 
ition. This applies particularly to repairs 
masonry, woodwork, boilers, and heat- 
iipment. A good program requires the an- 
xpenditure of 1% to 2 per cent of the 
cost of buildings. School business execu- 
yuld insist upon the consideration of main- 
in the original plans and specifications of 
uldings 
Manager R. D. Orcutt, South Bend, 
rged the necessity of recognizing the place 
professionally trained and experienced 
isiness administrator in the total picture 
administration. He decried the tendency 
garding the business administrator as a 
hnician 


| ’ 
ess 


Resolutions Favor Federal Aid 


] Association elected as its officers for 1948 
ident, Arthur A. Knoll, business manager, 
Beach, Calif.; vice-president, Francis R 

architect and superintendent of buildings, 
ter, N. Y.; secretary-treasurer, Harley W. 
n, business manager, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
rs, Thomas W. Clift, business manager, 
Ga.; John W. Brown, business manager, 
1, N. J.; E. D. Williams, business man 
Fort Worth, Tex 
1949 convention will be 
Boston, Mass 
resolutions committee headed by F. R 
Rochester, N. Y., recommended (1) the 
tment of research committees on pension 
retirement, (3) raising the legal limits 
without bids, (4) endorsing the 
e of federal aid for school building con- 
n and equipment 





held at the Statler 


THE EXHIBIT 


four manufacturers and dealers displayed 
These exhibits were more exten- 
re informationally significant than at any 
s meeting 
his brief address at the opening session, 
C. Spratt, chairman of the exhibitors’ 
expressed the appreciation of the manufac- 
and dealers for the opportunity of again 
ipating in the program, and their great in- 
in promoting better school business admin 


roduc ts 


nm through the efficient use of their 
ts and services. 
\ delightful hour of entertainment arranged 


Associated Exhibitors, under the direction 
rry Rightmire, vice-chairman of the exhibi- 
croup, preceded the formal opening of the 
ts on Monday evening 
sidilietsiaedlltttadacdicemetiiameniinain 
FOLLOW COMMUNIST PARTY LINE? 


ers of the New York City Teachers’ Union 
l | 555, CIO) were interrogated during a 

1 of five days, September 27 to October 1, 
Congressional subcommittee concerning al- 
Communist domination of their organiza- 
Testimony, mostly unfavorable, was also 
by Supt. William Jansen, President Andrew 
isen, Jr., president of the board of educa- 
Prof. George B. Counts, and other local 
men, 
imber of officers of the Union denied any 
rship in the Communist Party but others 


hi 
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BRITEN-ALL 


Briten-All is a scientific- The 


ically prepared cleaner 


that cleans floors... all duty floor 


floors 


ly because it penetrates 


more efficient- 


into the pores and re- 
moves dirt and grime... 


does it quic ker, 


that combines 


easier and 


safer than any other 


method. And it’s more 


economical too—more tance 


gallons of more efficient 
flooring 


cleaning solution per 


ounce. Try it. 





refused to commit themselves on the basis of 
their constitutional rights 

Sharp charges that the Union followed the 
Communist Party line were made by Dr. Abraham 
Lefkowitz, legislative representative of the Teach- 
ers’ Guild (AFL) and George A. Timone, a 
member of the board of education. The latter in- 
troduced into his testimony an extensive study of 
the publications issued by the Union, which showed 


“consistent espousal of Communist causes.” 


SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of September, 1948, Dodge 
reported contracts let in 37 states east of the 
Rocky Mountains, for 376 school buildings, at a 
cost of $54,519,000. 


SCHOOL BOND ISSUE CARRIED 
The voters of Denver, Colo., on October 11, 
approved a school-bond issue of $21,000,000 for 
new buildings, replacements, and additions to 


VESTA-GLOSS 


scientifically 
pared waterproof heavy 
finish 
driestoabright, uniform 
lustre, without polish- 
ing. VESTA-GLOSS is 


the one floor finish 


3 Protection. 
Resistance. 
Resistance. 4. Slip Resis- 
5. Lustre. 6. Self 
Leveling. Approved by 
manufactures 


and leading architects. 


VESTAL 


$T. LOUIS 
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VESTAL 
FLOOR MACHINE 


You can shorten your 


pre- 


that floor scrubbing and pol- 
ishing operations by 
using a Vestal 


Machine and at 


Floor 


the same time 
lower your cost. It scrubs 
and polishes faster. 


2. Wear e 4 i hal 
, Sturdy, perfectly bal- 

3. Water yi 
anced construction 
assures quietness and 


ease of operation. Ves- 
tal’s automatic handle 
switch assures safety 
from hazards. 


NEW YORK 





existing buildings. The building program calls for 
19 new buildings, 40 additions to schools, and 
17 replacements. 


SCHOOL BOND ISSUES 
An issue of 2.5 million dollars of San Ber- 
nardino County, Calif., school district bonds were 
sold September 27, at 100.0475 for a combination 
of 2% and 2% per cent coupons, due November 
1949-68, a net interest cost of 2.42 per cent. 


SCHOOL BOND SALES 


During the month of September, 1948, bonds 
in the amount of $35,432,068 were sold. The aver- 
age bond yield of 20 bonds in large cities at the 
end of September was 2.29 per cent. The largest 
sales were made in California, $9,942,250; New 
York, $3,887,500; Texas, $4,125,000; North 
Dakota, $2,035,000; Washington, $2,245,000. 

During the same period, short-term paper and 
refunding bonds were sold, in the amount of 
$8,052,000. 
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We are interested in the following furniture as checked: [] Chemistry Laboratory, [] Biology 
Tables, [] Physics Tables, [] Drawing Tables, [1] Library Furniture, (]) Domestic Science Furniture, 
(C Instructors’ Desks, (] Storage Cases, [] Storage Shelves, and [) 


Name 


Address 


SCHOOL REFORM IN LAND HESSE 


(Continued from page 34) 


sentatives to lead a reform movement. Rather 
is it the duty of Military Government to 
give support and assistance to these progressive 
German leaders. 


What Specific Things Can Be Done 
to Assist? 

Germany was isolated from the rest of the 
world to an ever increasing degree beginning 
in 1933. One of the most important ways to 
assist a reform in German education is to 
make it possible for German educators to be- 
come acquainted with educational develop- 
ments in the rest of the world during this 
blackout period. 

The American government has established 
pedagogical and textbook libraries throughout 
the American zone. Two of these are located 
in Hesse. These libraries, which contain the 
more recent and representative educational 
publications are being used by German edu- 
cators in increasing numbers. The Wiesbaden 
library now has well over 3000 volumes and 
is constantly growing. The large majority of 
the books at present are American, but books 
from England and Switzerland are also in- 
cluded. Plans are now being carried out which 
will bring books from the other democratic 
countries into the library. It is desired that 
these libraries shall be definitely international 
and shall make available to German educators 
the best educational developments in recent 


(ADDITIONAL ITEMS NEEDED) if 


years so that they may choose and adapt 
those which have meaning and value for 
Germany. 

A very significant contribution has been 
made by leading American educators who 
have served as consultants for three-month 
periods. Each of these consultants, a specialist 
in his particular field, has been able to advise 
German educators on recent important de- 
velopments. Nothing which has been done to 
assist German educational reconstruction has 
met with more approval. The Germans are 
eager to learn what has been happening during 
their blackout. 

Another way being used to help overcome 
the intellectual blackout is to assist respon- 
sible German educators to make personal 
visits to other countries to see for themselves 
what is taking place. Through the co-operation 
of the Swiss-German Society for. Improvement 
of Youth it was possible to have two German 
educators each spend two months in Switzer- 
land studying the schools there. One of these 
men is now in the German state department 
of education and is making a survey of the 
present status of student activities and stu- 
dent government in Hesse. Both of these 
men are members of a committee which is 
studying recent educational developments in 
other countries 

It is especially important that this survey 
of student government is made. Its history is 
an example of how misconceptions sometimes 
arise. In May, 1946, the then state superin- 
tendent suddenly announced that each school 
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By using the coupon below 
you can achieve a shor!-cut to 
information about the pa: ticular 
needs of your school. No need 
to write a letter. We wil! an. 
swer your request by return 


mail. 


* 

At left is illustration of an 
installation made by Walrus at 
the Northwest Junior High Schoo 
Manval Training Department, 


San Antonio, Texas. 


Hau 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DECATUR ILLINOIS 


would inaugurate student government. I! 
no training groups beforehand and no: 
ward. He expected to start somethi 
cratic by an authoritarian directiv: 

accustomed to previous practices o! 

being used by governmental agencies 

Government had not even suggested 

be done for it was evident the 

schools were not ready for it and 

nately there was no American person! 
able to oversee it. 

As would be expected the directive 
resentment and more harm than 
done. However, there were som 
where teachers had a real interest 
worth-while results were accomplish: \ 
there is American personnel to carr 
this survey will be the beginning 
attack on this problem with intereste: 
educators bringing together the be 
and gradually developing the progr 
sound basis. The American will as 
evaluation, advice, and encouragem« 

Other educators have made stud) 
Sweden and such trips are planned 
countries. One leading educator att 
trip spoke quite frankly about his ex; 
of how the trip had opened his ey 
broader educational practices ot 
country. He also spoke with much 
the depressed feeling which it gav: 
return to his post here and to be in 
beset with the trivia of political 
which is one of the greatest pr 


(Continued on page 74) 
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You know that 
the basic films 
of every school’s 
library are 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 


Films. 


... But do you know why? 


The first films a school buys are almost without exception EBFilms. 
Why? 


Because Encyclopaedia Britannica Films has always made the important class- 


room films... the basic curriculum material every school needs. 


EBFilms comprise the world’s largest and most authentic library of classroom 
motion pictures. Teachers know the depth, the breadth, the scope of EBFilms. They 
know there is an EBFilm for every problem... whether it is one film for one class, 


or integrated series of films for entire courses. 


And teachers know they can be certain of EBFilms. EBFilms, made by the educators 
who pioneered the first classroom sound film, are forceful, absorbing teaching tools that 


make classroom teaching more effective, classroom learning more lasting. 


It's no wonder that more than 70% of all films used in America’s classrooms are Encyclo- 


paedia Britannica Films. 






ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
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confusion on delivery of your extra seating 
needs for the ‘49 Football Season? Make your 
plans and provisions now and be assured of 


Spring or Summer delivery for Fall use. 


Universal 


SCHOOL 


Why not avoid that last minute worry and 
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Showing stands erected on concrete ribbon foundations. 


PORTABLE STEEL BLEACHERS have every superior feature for every modern requirement. 


SAFETY * SIMPLICITY « COMFORT 


Our Engineers can help you. Send them the meas- 


urements of space and number of seats required. 





WRITE TODAY FOR 


OUR “SEATING CAPACITY 


CHART.” NO COST! 


4 
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NOTICE: 


Where low cost is a factor to be con- 


sidered, 


UNIVERSAL 


PORTABLE 


WOOD BLEACHERS are available. 


Write us for literature and full par- 


tieulars today 





ZETIA a) Lh 


CHAMPAIGN 





Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 





(Continued from page 72) 

German education today. Until he made his 
trip into the outer world he was not aware 
that this political maneuvering was opposed to 
the interests of good schools. Now that he 
realizes it, another proponent for the separa- 
tion of politics of all sorts from professional 
school administration has been secured. 

The first German educators and students are 
now beginning their studies in the United 
States. These experiences should prove even 
more beneficial than some of the trips to other 
countries, for those American schools which 
have made the most progress in providing 
experiences in social living for their pupils 
have a contribution to make to the thinking 
of German educators which can be understood 
only by seeing these schools in action. 

The University of Chicago has sent six 
American professors to the University of 
Frankfurt to become visiting professors in the 
Department for Social Sciences. This type of 
assistance can be of the greatest value for it 
provides an opportunity for a small unit of 
American education to participate in the 
present German scene, to study directly the 
problems involved, to be a demonstration unit 
in some respects of the present American ap- 
proach to education, and to rub shoulders 
with German faculty members. 

Still another way of assisting the forward 
looking German educators is to support them 
in the sound policies which they propose. The 
tendency in German professional magazines 








is to be extremely heavy with philosophy and 
very light on practice, research, and studies of 
facts. One group of young educators publishes 
a magazine directed at the problems which 
the young, partially trained teachers are having 
in their first teaching situations. Another 
group of older, experienced teachers, also con- 
cerned with the lack of attention to educational 
practice in current publications, requested per- 
mission to publish a journal which would 
help to fill this need. Both of these groups 
have been given unqualified support including 


the securing of articles on education in other 


countries. 


To he concluded 


Building News: 


HOLD SCHOOL-PLANT WORKSHOP IN 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 

The Interstate School Building Service held a 
school-plant workshop September 6 to 10, at the 
George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn 
Twenty-five persons participated in the week 
long workshop, which was devoted largely to the 
functions and procedures of the School Plant 
Divisions in southern state departments of educa 
tion. The workshop was considered timely because 
of the many large school building programs now 
being carried on in the several states 

At the conclusion of the program officers were 
elected for the next yea.: S. L. Smith, Peabody 
College, was elected president; T. Wesley Pickel, 
of the Tennessee Department of Education, was 
named secretary; W. D. McClurkin, Peabody Col 
lege, was elected director; consultants named were 
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IN ALL SCHOOL NEEDS 


When looking for school that any and all of your school needs will be 





supplies and equipment furnished with quality merchandise in line with 
you want the BEST Qua- your budget. 
lity your money can buy. Because you have BUT— Quality alone is not enough! You also 
looked and repeatedly found the quality mer- want the best in Service and Value. Because of 
chandise you want at Beckley-Cardy, we have our strict attention to all three of these essen- 
become a leader in the field. tials, School buyers have made Beckley-Cardy 


When you buy from Beckley-Cardy you know their headquarters since 1907. 








MANUFACTURERS of Slatebestos and Slatoplate chalk boards, chalkboard erasers, bulletin boards, 
classroom shades, lightproof shades, eraser cleaners, duplicators, classroom furniture and seating. 


PUBLISHERS of supplementary readers and basic texts, entertainment books, build-up posters 
and poster maps, workbooks and teaching materials. 


Write at once for our NEW Catalog No. 86 showing all of your school needs. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


1632 INDIANA AVE. CHICAGO 16, ILL. 


Do you have BOTH these new types of copying 
machines in your school? They're easily operated by student help! 




















For error-proof copies direct from original —of For making FAST multiple copies of course out- 
(1) student records, reports, charts, maps, diagrams, lines, tests, cutout sheets, bulletins, forms, 


drawings, blueprints, photos, printed matter! directions, book lists, etc. 






Here’s a copier that repro- 
duces anything written, 
ome a typed, printed, drawn, or 

ty .W +) tele) photographed. Operates on 
° a simplified photographic 

principle—can’t make 
errors! Anyone can operate 
it in subdued light. Invalu- 


Here’s a duplicator that 
prints up to four colors at 
once—turns out 60 copies a 
minute at less than one-third 
cent each! Needs no ink, no 
stencils, no gelatin, no type, 
no electric power, no clean-up 
able for making quick, low- after using! Just write, type, 
cost copies of things dupli- ' 7 or draw on a master sheet, 
cators can’t copy—also for ——=——_ using Speedliner carbons— 
slip in machine and turn 
tities, without making sten- handle! | Se any size—post- 
cil or master copy. Copies " card to 8'9"x14". Anyone can 
any original up to 18x22" Only $ 50 run it! 
even direct from pages of 74 Complete with supply of carbon master units, 
a book. plus Federal Excie Tax fUid and 100 sheets of copy paper. 


Standard Single copies, or small quan- 





Accessories 
Additional 


SER SREB EEEERESSSERE ESSERE EEE SESS See 

S re) ld s epara tel f= © AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY . 

p y © 2849 N. Clork St., Dept. AS118 Chicago 14, Ill. . 

Which machine do you need to make your school's a “lease send me your free litera- , : * 

copying service complete? Are you equipped to make . Pleas a ee Pe Ge TEE. . 0 060006006006660606666466 60 e 

both single and multiple copies? Copies direct from @ ture on » 

originals, as well as from master-sheets? A complete ba Apeco Photoexact Copier School (or System) » 6646 5056050006006660 6008 s 

school copying service saves hours of time, increases effi- > . 
—_ . ' -_ o ‘ ' 

ciency, serves hundreds of uses! Get information now ® Apeco Speediiner Duplicator 0 FN OOO OE LE Te Pee ee a 

bad ® 

MAIL COUPON FOR LITERATURE 3,2: cio te : 

ITT TTT EEE iii iii iil 
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NEWMAN BRONZE PLAQUES — 


“famous for finer quality since 1882" 


record in eternally gleaming bronze, names and 
deeds which deserve to “ring down the corridors 
of time.” 


@ AWARD PLAQUES gf DOOR PLATES 
@ LETTERS @ HONOR ROLLS 


FREE Write today for copy of Tablet Catalog. State, too, 
if you are interested in doors, gates, railing, etc. 66 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, INC. sss 


Dept. A-J ' Cincinnati 3, Ohio YOUNG 


iV WHY IS IT 
sip WORLD'S BEST? 


© Kids can’t wreck it. 

©® Zero weather can’t stop it. 

© It is non-freezing, self-closing, 
non-rusting, non-leaking. 

@ The inner working parts are 
made of Red Brass and 


Phosphor Bronze, precision 
finished. 


“Buy for Service. Buy MURDOCK 
and get YEARS of Service.” 


The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 
426-30 Plum St. © Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


a 
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SKIL Floor Sander 


brings out the best in floors 


Get honest-to-goodness professional sanding 
jobs with SKIL Floor Sander. SKIL Floor 
Sander is light, well balanced, easy to handle. 
It’s powerful, yet compact .. . designed to 
get in hard-to-reach places. Sturdily built to 
give you longer service at less cost. You'll 
speed up your toughest refinishing jobs 
... have the finest, smoothest floors 
you've ever had with SKIL Floor 
Sander on the job. Call your SKIL 
Tool Distributor for a 
demonstration today. 


SKILSAW, INC. 

5033 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, ill, 
Factory Branches in Principal Cities 
in Conada: SKILTOOLS, LTD., 

66 Portiand St., Toronto, Ont. 


948 


For thirty yeors Premier Engraving Company hos been rendering 


foithtl service to the printing industry ond developing the 


. 
. perfection in craftsmanship that gives you more than just your 


money's worth when you order at Premier todoy, 


the premier engraving Co- 


s1e W. WINNEBAGO 5ST. 
PHONE matQuetta 3397 O88 21° 
MILWAUEEE 6, WISCONSIN 
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2E-EMPLOYMENT OF PEACETIME 
DRAFTEES BY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


(Concluded from page 22) 


d of his absence, he must be given this 
otion or raise upon his return 
the previous Act, no provision was made 
he disabled, if they were unable to hold 
their former positions. This has been 
ted in the new law. If the employee is 
qualified to perform the duties of his 
er position by reason of disability sus- 
d during service, but is qualified to per- 
the duties of any other position for his 
loyer, he must be given such other position 
s qualified to perform. This work must be 
nearest approximation possible to provide 
seniority, status, and pay to his former 
and consistent with circumstances in his 


As a guide to school 
that for 


Discontinued Agencies 


Interesting to note 


rds, it Is 


eral employees provision is made where 
encies employing servicemen may be dis- 
nued during the employee's absence in 
ice. In such Civil Service 


nmission is required to seek to locate the 


instances, the 
ner employee in another agency, either in a 
ition which is vacant or which is filled by 
emporary appointee 


Conditions for Re-employment 
Returning employees must apply for thei 
jobs within 90 days after termination ot 
training or service. An exception is 
de if they are hospitalized after discharge 
such case the time limit is extended not 
re than one year 
Emplovees must have a certificate showing 
sfactory service to warrant job protection 
reinstatement 
does not confer 


Temporary Jobs. The law 


employment rights on employees who have 


porary jobs at the time they enter the 
ed forces. However, the question of what 
temporary” job and what is a “perma 
job in private employment is usually 


’ 


lect to liberal interpretation 
e of World War I 


olved in favor of the emplovee where ther 


and in the 


veterans was usually 


iny doubt 


Dual Claims to Jobs 
two or more 


\\ here 
restored to a position, having left the same 


persons are entitled to 
tion to enter the armed forces, the person 
ho left the position first has the prior right 
the job. However, this will not prejudice 
rights of the 
ee or employees to be restored 





re-employment other em 


The Secretary of Labor 
rough the Bureau of Re-employ 
nt Rights, is required to 
der aid in the replacement in their former 
satisfactorily 


Replacement Aid 
Veterans 
under the law 
tions of persons who have 
pleted any period of active duty in the 
ed forces or the Public 
such aid, the 


must use the then existing federal 


the Coast Guard 


ealth Service. In rendering 


retary 


state agencies engaged in similar or re 


ed activities, and utilize the assistance of 
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Pat 


ORS AT LOWER COST! 


Now youcan forget about all those different cleansers 


for special types of floors... eliminate the waste of time mak- 
ing four or five different solutions and supervising new men. 
Floor-San is safe on any floor. It cannot harm any surface that 
will stand water. It's “fool proof.”” Write Dept. S- 1 for sample 


and demonstration. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, 
INDIANA, 


HUNTINGTON, 


FLOOR-SAN. 


A Modern Cleaning Compound 





SCHOOL BOARD CONCERN WITH 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


(Concluded from page 28 


4. Finally the board needs to set up and 
maintain a firm but tactful and fair execu- 
tion of all equipment purchasing policies 
No suggestion of personal benefit to indi- 
vidual board member should ever be heard 
in connection with the purchase of school 
materials Neither should — suppliers. 
whether local or distant, be permitted to 
drain off the assets of the district through 
carelessness in purchasing operations. Good 
public relations would not permit insulting 
treatment of local grafters, nor is it nec- 
essary. Regular policies, rigidly adhered to, 


INC. 
TORONTO 


will protect the board so long as it acts as a 
unit. 


CORRECTION FOR SPARSITY IN STATE 
AID FORMULAS 


(Concluded from page 30) 


685 for high schools. Below these points. 
the increased due to the need for 
maintaining a teacher for fewer pupils 
These figures must be determined for each 
State 

In summary, the following major points 
have been stressed: 

1. Different states distribute aid in a 
variety of ways in an effort to correct for 
population sparsity. 


costs 
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NO MORE SHOE MARKS 


r 
_on -" 


or 
ymn masiaie fe 


The floor finish is the most important feature of your 
ymnasium. All play and activity are on the finish, not on the actual 
oes Therefore, it is most economical to use the best gym finish 
available . . . Churchill’s Romp-On. Then maintain the original 
beauty of the floor and finish by using Romp-On Cleaner. This is a 
tried and proved method of preventing unsightly black shoe marks 
. eliminating slippery surfaces, 
. protecting the investment in 
your gymnasium floor. Call your Churchill distributor or represent- 


. « . Femoving existing shoe marks . . 
increasing speed and foot safety . . 


ative—or write ... 


CHURCHILL MA 
GALESB 


MANUFACTURERS: 
BUILDING MAINTEN 






ING COMPANY 


SILLINOIS 


RIOR FLOOR AND 
TERIALS AND TOOLS 
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AVOID 
of MAKESHIFT OVERHEAD . EQUIPMENT 


Simple, one-button operation. 














DANGERS 




















Long, trouble-free service. 






Medels for all conditions. ° 
Write today for 
FREE CATALOG 





Fully guaranteed. 














The World's 





2. Some procedures reward districts for 
maintaining small schools; others pay a 
premium for closing the small schools and 
transporting pupils to larger centers. 

3. Sparsity formulas have been de- 
veloped in a few states, which represent a 
combined correction for the small school 
effect and transportation, thus simplifying 
and objectifying calculations for the distri- 
butions of state financial aid. 

4. Additional attention is needed to the 
problem of developing formulas for specific 
states, which objectify the distribution of 
state aid, but which allow for local initia- 
tive in decisions concerning the closing or 
maintenance of small schools in sparse 
areas, without remunerative penalties. 


A SCHOOL CAFETERIA — NOW 


(Concluded from page 36) 


ing, providing honest and reliable workmen 
are available. 

The single factor which more than any 
other influences the success of a project of 
this nature is the initial planning. Most of 
the reputable equipment manufacturers are 
able and willing to help a school plan a 


cafeteria layout without obligation. The 
particular needs of a school, and the expe- 
rience gained in many other schools, is at 


the disposal of the school by requesting the 
services of a supervisor from the State Edu- 
cation Department. Any school contemplating 
a school lunch program should make full use 
of both these sources of assistance. 





In summary, if a school needs it, and the 
community wants it, the chances are that a 
school cafeteria cam and should be provided 


THE GOVALLE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


(Concluded from page 43) 
Exterior door paneled cypress, with birch 
finish 
Floor Corridor, asphalt-tile; classroom 
floors, linoleum; auditorium, cement finish; play 
room, asphalt tile 
Ceilings — acoustical tiles throughout 


Toilet rooms - 
wainscoting 

Classroom wall plaster 

Corridor walls — glazed tile and plaster 

Heating — steam radiation, natural gas burners 

Ventilation — exhaust fans in attic 


glazed structural tile floors and 


Electrical equipment — fluorescent lighting in 
all classrooms, electric program clock, fire alarm 
system, intercommunicating telephones 

Sanitary system —toilets, urinals, and wash- 
bowls, vitreous china; toilet partitions, marble; 
shower partitions, ceramic tile; showers, safety 
mix type 

Blackboards — artificial bright green 

Bulletin boards — cork 

Cabinets, bookcases, wardrobes oak 

Audio-visual aids — wiring for projectors, mov 


able screens, curtain tracks, curtains for darken 
ing rooms, and Venetian blinds over low windows 
Auditorium stage —complete equipment for 


lighting, curtains, and cyclorama 
Auditorium seating —two sizes of chairs 
Cafeteria tables—metal folding, with birch 


tops, and folding chairs 


Food serving equipment — stainless steel coun- 


ter, 21 ft. long; ranges, heavy-duty electrically 
operated 

Kitchen equipment — dishwashing machines, 
refrigerator, electric water cooler, and vegetable 
peelers 





Valleu, Vue. 230 Bluff St. ©@ Akron, Ohio 






Largest and Oldest Manufacturers of Proscenium Equipment 





Library 
movable 


built-in oak shelving and 
oak tables and chair 


equipment 
fixtures; turniture, 
of special library design 
* — 
PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN 
NEW YORK STATE 







The New York State Teachers’ Associatior 
its latest research bulletin for September, 
reports that the median salary of all certihcat! 
employees, including administrators and 
visors, outside the City of New York, was $ 
for the school year 1947-48. This is about $‘¢ 


higher than the 1946-47 median and about $700 


higher than the 1945-46 median 

The report also shows that the 1948 salar 
employees had a purchasing power of 4! 
$1,650, which is over $100 below the media! 


salary of 1939-40, which was $1,793 
Teachers in common school districts, who 
the lowest paid teachers, have had the greatest 


per cent of increase since 1939, the average 
crease being over 100 per cent. The media! 
these schools has been increased from $1,00 


In central and 
free schools the salaries tend to be a little his! 
than those in the common school districts 
the median elementary at $2,300, and the n in 
secondary school salary at $2,600. Cithk 
100,000 population have the highest median 
$3,000 in the elementary schools and about $ 
in the high schools, but these salaries have WI 
the smallest percentage of increase 

The most significant change since 1939 ts t 
elimination of salaries under $2,000. In 
nearly 76 per cent of the elementary t 
and nearly 49 per cent of the high school t 
received salaries below $2,000. In 1947 
per cent of the elementary teachers were rece! 'ng 
salaries of from $2,000 to $2,600; the mid 
per cent were receiving salaries of trom 
to $3,000. In the secondary schools, 55 pe! 
of the teachers were receiving salaries be 
$2,000 and $3.000 


less to a little over $2,000 
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Classroom 
Keson.o28? and Library 
Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 
Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster's New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly 
* the foundation book 
of education.” } 


Compiled by the 
famous Merriam- 
Webster editorial 
staff; the product 
of over a century of 
dictionary - making 
experience. 


Write for Booklet E. 


G. &C. MERRIAM CO 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


scHOOL- 


DIXON EDDURO 20 


* *Frame of Special Alloy and Steel 
Construction! 

* Cutters —extra length, hardened and 
ground for service! 

* Finger-Tip adjustment for blunt or fine 
pointing. 

*Point-Stop prevents pencil sharpening 
waste. 

*Automatic chuck accommodates all 
size pencils—self aligning’ 

* Fastens to wall or desk horizontally or 

. vertically. 

AVAILABLE IN 3 BEAUTIFUL PLASTI-COLORS 

ATTRACTIVELY PACKAGED—12 TO CARTON 


Tu RITE-RITE 4G 


DOWNERS GROVE, ILLINOIS 


Here's a sharpener 
that will stand up to 
very hard service — 
yet its handsome de- 
sign and beautiful 
color finish make it o 
decorative asset! 


Subsidiary of JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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LABORATORY 
LIBRARY 
VOCATIONAL 


HOME ECONOMICS 


In those departments where school furniture takes real punishment 
is where you'll find Peterson Furniture making its reputation. For 
over fifty years Peterson has done just that so that today Peter- 
son's reputation is heralded in leading schools from coast to coast. 


LeonaroPE TEAS aco.inc. 


1222-34 FULLERTON AVE CHICAGO 14. USA. 


COORDINATE YOUR ACTIVITIES 
WITH DITTO CO-ORDINATED 
SUPPLIES 


... And with good reason—becuase 
teachers know Ditto Co-Ordinated 
Supplies assure bright, clean copies— 
reproductions that are a credit to them 
and their school. Another Ditto time- 
saver for teachers is the series of au- 
thoritative Lesson Books—covering 
most subjects in every grade. Books 
are printed in Ditto ink or thru Ditto 
carbon for Liquid type duplicators— 
simply tear out the needed material— 
put it on the Ditto machine and, Presto! 
—A minute later up to 70 copies ready 
for class or home-study. Write for free 
Ditto Supplies, Workbook Catalog. 


DITTO 


TRADE MARK REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


DITTO, INC., 619 South Oakley Boulevard 
Chicago 12, Illinois 
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Modern Art Instruction 
is Easy with... 


7&e NEW ART 


EDUCATION 
TEXTBOOKS 


Practical courses for grades one through 
nine, covering the important art pro- 
cesses through a wide variety of weil- 
chosen projects. They are all intimately 
related to the life of the child in his 
home, school and community. 


They teach — art 
in the home. . 
art in dress . 
art in gifts 

art in the school 
room . 










improving the 
the 


community parks, 


appearance of 


streets, yards. 


Every teacher has a new “by grade” Teach- 
ing Reference . . . Every child has a Text — 
as essential as arith- 
metic, history or other 
texts. 





THE NEW ART EDUCATION series of nine 
text books is a thorough, unified course in 
art instruction. Basic given 
for creating gifts and objects for practical 
use. Whether trained in art or not, every 
teacher finds THE NEW ART EDUCATION 
series a great teaching aid 


information is 


second 
time-saving, 


Start the with 
this educationally 
correct course in art all mapped 
out for you by experts. 


semester 


Send for FREE Comprehensive Folder! 


DEPT AJ-26 
MERICAN CRAYON compony 
e , COMMS Y th 77 


. San wameraece on as 


SCHOOL 


SCHOOL BUILDING RENTALS 


(Concluded from page 50) 


to those who do not advise or teach by writ- 
the 
life 
the education of 
all, but surely are not for the promotions of 
the mistaken 
change our customs and the law of our lives 
Our country was founded on the true prin 
ciples of democracy 


ing, word of mouth, or printed matter 


overthrow of our democratic 


True, our s¢ hools 


way ol 
are tor 


ideals of a few who desire to 


Totalitarianism has no 


place in our land 


om 


RULES RELATING TO LEAVES OF ABSENCE FOR 
EMPLOYEES SUBJECT TO CALL, DRAFT, 
OR ENLISTMENT 


The board of school directors of Milwaukee, 
Wis., has adopted rules relating to leaves ol 
absence tor board employees responding to mili 
tarv call, dratt enlistment or who are ordered 
into the military service 

1. Any regular tull-time employee who volun 


teers aS a reserve for training, upon written ap 


plication, will be granted a leave of absence with 
ut pay at any time during the calendar year for 
i peri d not exceeding 60 calendar days 
Any emp who is otherwise called or 
rdered into active military service, or who en 
lists tor 12 or 21 itive months, upon written 
pplication, wi be granted a leave of absence 
without pay, for a period of 12 or 21 months 
nly r for the pe d of the call or order not 
xceceding cne year 
All employees given such leaves will be 
leemed to have been in the service of the board 
during such military leaves, except for pay, salary 
adjustment purposes, and will be entitled to 


ill automat 


salary increments, seniority, sick 
cave accumulations, and other benefits 
4. Teachers serving in the three car pr! 
tionery period at the time of entry into militar 
service will be required to render actual teaching 
service of three yea 
5 Employees on cave of absence who mak« 


written application days after separation from 


military service or alter termination of hespital 
ization, will be restored to their positions or 
similar assignment in the employment of | the 
board 
NORRISTOWN SCHOOLS REPORT 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
The public scho Norristown, Pa., have set 


in motion a new program of 


continuous cur 


iculum vision with the appointment of a 
teacher-administrator committe 

A number of adjustment class have been or 
ganized tor elementar ind junior high school 
tudent with trained instructors in charge of 
them 

A series of annual in-service training programs 
lor teachers has been arranged for teacher Phe 

ire tree i charge, on school tirne and 

ire conducted by specialist speaker 

A long-range school building program has been 
prepared for the modernization of the entire 
school plant. The program includes an addition 
to one of the junior high schools. to be completed 
n 1949 

In co-operation with a local service club. the 
board is sponsoring a district-wide flower and 
hobby show in the high school gymnasium. In 
the September, 1948, show, 750 children displayed 


i total of 
yarents 


f 
106 


different 
friends 


More than 


attendance 


articles 
were in 


5000 
and 


RELEASED-TIME CLASSES RESUMED IN 
NEW YORK CITY 

The released-time program of religious instru 
tion tor public school pupils in New York City 
ntered its seventh when more 
than 100,000 third through the 
ighth grades from the 
weekly for ome religiou 
church of the choice 


vear on October 5§ 
tudents from the 
were excused 
hour of 
parent 


sf hools 
training in the 
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No more exasperating 
delays ... no 
locks to cut off 
after you standardize 


more 


on Dudley Locks 
throughout your 
school. 

With the Dudley 
Master Chart, an 
authorized person 
quickly opens any 
locker. 

Write for details of 


Self-Financing Plan 


DUDLEY LOCK 
CORPORATION 


570 W. Monroe St., Dept 








1112, Chicago 6. I/I 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Es 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop 
366 Fifth Ave., bet. 34th and 35th Sts, New York 
Branch Office: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
A Superior Agency for Superior People 
We Register Only Reliable Candidates 
Services Free to School Officials 
Member Notional Ass'n of Teachers’ Agencies 


1855 





Desire permanent position as Chief Engineer, 5 
Maneder 


with 23 years 


intendent of Maintenance, of Business 


College trained, registered engineer 


Engincering-Administrative experience, 10 
Chief 


years as 
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Custom- Sallt TO Your meeps... 


You can be certamn of the letest and finest of Sound Dutributon {x 
to take advantage of modern teaching and program technrquer 
Cartom Radi WESTERN Sytem 

The Senor Model B dlustrated, dengned to exacting «hoo! pe 
by cxpenenced WESTERN engineers, eebodies all the unportent 
velopenents im sound en, neering In ts beewtilel waleut grammed. + 
desk type cabenet you ll have 

Castem but FM and AM radio tuner 
Phonograph handling up to 16 
talk beck smplifier and speaker 
Clawroom controls for up to 50 room and many other features 
Compact. with power output up to 100 watts, measures only ‘a wide 
9 ugh, 16/, 





built on dual oper 


records — 10 monitor speaker 


sutomat« volume control 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


by Gordon O. Wilber 
State Teachers’ College, Oswego, N. Y. 
A Significant Contribution to Industrial Arts 
Teacher Education in 1948 


$3.50 
LEADING INDUSTRIAL ARTS TEXTS: 






| Osburn and Wilber's PEWTER — SPUN, WROUGHT AND CAST $2.50 
2 Shea and Wenger's WOODWORKING FOR EVERYBODY 2.40 
3 Bedell and Gardner's HOUSEHOLD MECHANICS 2.40 
4 Mansperger and Pepper's PLASTICS, PROBLEMS AND PROCESSES 3.00 
5 Klenke and Hayes’ ELEMENTARY MECHANICAL DRAWING 1.60 
6 Klenke and Hayes’ ADVANCED MECHANICAL DRAWING 1.75 
7 Carter and Thompson's ENGINEERING DRAWING 3.50 


8 Marinaccio and Osburn’s EXPLORING THE GRAPHIC ARTS 2.59 
9 Baysinger and Silvius’ THE STUDENTS PLANNING BOOK 4) 
0 Newkirk and Zutter’'s YOUR CRAFT BOOK 
] 
2 





Strohm and DeGroots’ THE SLIDE RULE 
Duncan and D’‘Amico’s HOW TO MAKE 
POTTERY AND CERAMIC SCULPTURE 2.00 
13 Berle and de Camp's INVENTIONS AND 
THEIR MANAGEMENT 5.00 


Order Now 


] 
! 





Voney-back Guarantee 
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143 INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 
* 1855 
Dept. 214, Scranton 9, Pa 
w York One of the World's Great Educational 
|, Ome 





Publishers 













“ “iwi 16mm So Film 
pre PROJECTOR 
Ma 
leu: Felts 
“on ° 


LARGE 10-TOOTH 
SPROCKETS — 
4 teeth engaged in 
film at all times, 
giving maximum 

film life. 





The new REXARC with high intensity arc 
lamp, 40 watt output amplifier, and newest 
coaxial high and low frequency speaker 
available. Before you decide to purchase 
write for the new catalog detailing the ad 

o—™ vanced features found only in a REX 16mm 

Wi Sound-on-Film Projector 










HOLMES PROJECTOR CO. 


1815 ORCHARD $T 
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FOR THE CHILD’S SAKE « « = 
Select Hyloplate Lite Site Chalkboard 
It Makes Classrooms Lighter and Brigh‘er 


For the child's sake — and for the teacher, too — install 
Hyloplate Lite Site. This refreshing and cool green 
chalkboard (call it blackboard if you prefer) brings 
appealing color to the classroom, aids in the proper 
distribution of classroom light, makes the classroom a 


pleasant place to work in. 


@ Write far your FREE copy of illustrated Lite ‘ite 
folder. Address Dept. AMS-K8. 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


MANLFACTUDRERS - - s “CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ME. 





PEABODY’'S 


New CLASSIC Line 


OF STEEL FRAME SEATING 





The Only Seating with 


POSTURE-FIT 


FLOATING BACK REST 


* More Comfortable 
* Easy to keep in place 
¢ Easy to move 

* Easy to keep clean 


* Helps to increase room 
capacity without 
crowding 


Get complete details from your 





Classic Light Peabody representative or 
Weight Chair 


Number 203 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO., Inc. 


NORTH MANCHESTER INDIANA 


write direct to us 









































BULLDOG FLAGS FOR SCHOOLS 


The Dettra Flag Company is offering a “Bull- 
dog Bunting” flag which is durable and econom- 
ical to buy. The colors stay bright and fresh 
looking; each flag is mothproof and withstands 
all kinds of weather. Bulldog bunting is made of 
the finest quality cotton material and is consid- 
ered standard for fine flag quality. A new, im- 
proved method of manufacture insures extra 
strength and wear 

The firm is offering a four-page circular describ- 
ing and illustrating its Bulldog flags, which come 
in a variety of sizes for school and institutional 
use 

Dettra Flag Co., Inc., Oaks, Pa. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1101. 


ANNOUNCE CHANGE IN DESIGN OF ONEIDA 
SAFETY SCHOOL BUS BODY 
The Oneida Products Corporation has an 
nounced a change in the Oneida Safety School 
Bus body, which makes it available for mounting 
on a variety of chassis. The complete unit in- 





Detail of new Oneida School 
Bus Body. 


cludes a chassis and body, in capacities ranging 
from 30 to 61 school passengers. It is built in 
extra-rugged, all-steel construction, with a uni- 
versal V-type windshield design, affording 
greater visibility and safety. It permits a graceful 
blending of body with the handsome new front 
and affords greater safety and protection to chil- 
dren and school boards. 

Oneida Products Corporation, Canastota, N. Y 

For brief reference use ASBJ—11072. 


ANNOUNCE AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS BOOKLET 


“A New Tool for Teaching” is the title of a 
28-page booklet just issued by the Ampro Cor 
poration, containing pertinent information about 
the effective use of audio-visual aids in schools 
The booklet is based on the firm’s long experience 
in dealing with the problems of teachers and 
visual-education directors and contains such in- 
formation as educational advantages of sound 
films, when and how to use films in classrooms, 
renting and purchase of films, and film care 
Useful data are given regarding the choice of a 
16mm. sound projector. 

A copy of the booklet may be 
10 cents, by writing to the 

Ampro Corporation at 2835 N. Western Ave., 
Chicago 18, Ill 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1103. 


obtained at 


VON DUPRIN ANNOUNCES NEW SOUND FILM 

The Von Duprin Division of the Vonnegut 
Hardware Company has announced “Safe Exit,” 
a 20-minute, 16mm. black and white sound film, 
devoted to the problem of safe exit in schools 
and public buildings. In nontechnical language, 
this film presents the vital need for ample exits, 


SCHOOL 





adequately protected, on buildings in which chil 
dren or adults gather. “Safe Exit” is a public 
service film, available to safety training classes, 
fire marshals, and building inspectors, and schools, 
and can be obtained without a rental charge. 

Vonnegut Hardware Co., 402 West Maryland 
St., Indianapolis 9, Ind. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1104. 


NEW TRANE UNIT HEATER 

The Trane Company, La Crosse, Wis., has an 
nounced a new Model H unit heater as an addi 
tion to its line of heating, ventilating, and air 
conditioning equipment 

The new unit heater is functional in 
with its casing in three parts. All nonfunctional 
parts have been eliminated; a fan shroud and 
free-flow grills or louvers make up the casing as 


design 





New Trane Model H Heater. 


sembly. The coil is protected against rapid tem 
perature changes by the use of a new floating oil 
feature. The heater is equipped with a nonfreeze 
coil and is bonderized to make it rustproof 
Available in 24 different sizes, the heater is madi 
in sizes ranging from 20,000 to 352,000 b.t.u 

The Trane Company, La Crosse, Wi 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1105. 


NEW AMPRO PORTABLE SOUND PROJECTOR 

A recent inmmovation in 16mm. sound projectors 
is the new lightweight, single-case Ampro Com 
pact. This unit which combines extraordinary 
compactness with economical price, is portabk 
light in weight, operates quietly, and has remov 
able front and rear covers. The reflector and con 
denser lenses are mounted on front cover for 
quick cleaning and a removable governor cover 
permits easy adjustment ot the governor. Two 





The new Ampro 16mm. compact 
sound projector. 
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speeds for both silent and sound film 





—— 
vided. The machine has a triple-claw ; ce 
with new swing-out gate, 2000-ft. ree! arms 4 
free-flow streamlined cooling system, and a rotat. 
ing type sound drum. 

Ampro Corporation, 2835 N. Western Ave 
Chicago 18, Il. ’ 


For brief reference use ASBJ—1106. 


ANNOUNCE NEW METAL STORM SASH 
The Detroit Steel Products Company has an 
nounced a new inside storm window with open- 
in-sill ventilator. This storm window has a {frame 
of formed steel and can be used as a c mplete 





The new Detroit Steel inside storm 
window is fitted with a 
ventilating unit. 


window unit with Fenestra steel casement win 
dows and screens. The illustration shows a « 
bination two-light wide casement, with storm 
window units, one with a sill ventilator. Storm 
windows with two-light wide ventilators are also 
available. All windows are provided with rubber 
gaskets which prevent contact of the metal with 
the casement and seal the entire window 

Detroit Steel Products Co., 3107 Griffin St 
Detroit 11, Mich 


For brief reference vse ASBJ—1107. 
NEW BULLETIN ON CLOCK AND CONTROL 


SYSTEMS 
The National Time & Signal Corporation ha 
issued a 12-page bulletin describing and illus 
trating its five types of National synchronous 


clock and control systems now available. Written 
in simple language and well illustrated with px 
tures and drawings, the booklet offers detailed 
information on the equipment best suited tor 
large and small schools, and where and what to 
use where funds are limited 

Architects and superintendents of school ! 
ings will be interested in this booklet No. 15 
which is available upon request 

National Time & Signal Corp., 21800 Wvoming 
ive, Detroit 20, Mich 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1108. 


E. J. PERRY JOINS HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD 

The Heywood-Wakefield Company has 49 
nounced the appointment of E. J. Perry as man 
ager of its Public Seating Division. The firm as 
moved its Public Seating Division headquarters 
to Menominee, Mich., but will retain its @!v! 
sional sales offices at Chicago, Boston, Baltimor 
New York, Los Angeles, and San Francisco 


ild 
} 


~ = 

& The St. Louis, Mo., board of education a4 
been criticized in the local papers for trading © 
two automobiles at $50 each. Local dealers held 
that the cars, if in good condition, were ™ rth 


more than $1,500 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 


Nov. 3-5. Missouri State Teachers’ Association, at 
Kansas City. Secretary, Everett Keith, State Teachers 
Bidg., Columbia. Exhibits, Marvin Shamburger, Colum- 

, Attendance, 10,000. 

Nov. 4-6. Arizona Education Association, at Phoenix. 
Chairman, Walter Maxwell, 812 North First St., Phoenix. 
Exhibits, Mrs. Pauline Poage, 812 North First St., 
Phoenix 

Nov. 4-6. Towa State Education Association, at Des 
Moines. Headquarters, Coliseum, Des Moines. Secretary, 
Don A. Foster, 403 Shops Bldg., Des Moines. Exhibits, 
Don Foster. Attendance, 9000. 

Nov. 4-6. Kansas Teachers’ Association, at Topeka. 
ecretary, C. O. Wright, 315 W. 10th St., Topeka. Ex- 

its. Chamber of Commerce. Attendance, 18,000. 

Nov. 4-6. New York State Association of District 
Superintendents, at Syracuse. Secretary, Amy B. Crist, 
Montgomery. Exhibits, George A. Barber, County Bldg., 

, 1. Headquarters, Hotel Syracuse. Attendance, 170. 

4-6. Wisconsin Education Association, at Mil- 
O. H. Plenzke, Madison. Headquarters, Hotel 
r and Milwaukee Auditorium. Attendance, 12,000. 
4-11. American School Health Association, at 
Mass. Headquarters, Statler Hotel. Secretary, A. O 
Weese, M.D., Kent, Ohio. Attendance, 500 
10-12. Arkansas Education Association, at Little 
Director, Hoyte R. Pyle, 503 Union Life Bidg 
Rock. Headquarters, Robinson Auditorium. Ex 
Miss Anne Isenman, 503 Union Life, Little Rock 
\ttendance, 6000 
11-12. West Virginia State Education Associa- 
tion, at Charleston. Headquarters, Daniel Boone Hotel 
ary, Phares E. Reeder, 2012 Quarrier St., Charleston 
Margaret Baldwin, Charleston. Attendance, 8000 
11-13. West Virginia Teachers’ Association, at 
1. Headquarters, Lincoln High School. Chairman 
(,. Holland, 828 Bland St., Bluefield. Exhibits, Phillip 
Lincoln High School. Attendance, 560 
\ 11-14. New Jersey Education Association, at 
City. Headquarters, Traymore Hotel. Secretary 
rick L. Hipp, Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton. Exhibits 
Skean, Atlantic City. Attendance, 10,000 
12.13. Montana School Board Association, at 


Hi 


Fa Headquarters, Rainbow Hotel. Secretary, J. L 
Sr., Box 669, Livingston. Attendance, 300 
14-1¢ Illinois Association of School Boards 


and Association of School Administrators, at Chicago 
Headquarters, Congress Hotel. Secretary, Robert M. Cole, 


E. Monroe St., Springfield. Attendance, 1000 
18-19 New England Association of School 
Superintendents, at Boston, Mass. Headquarters, Hotel 


ford. Chairman, Joseph A. Leonard, Old Town, Me 
Ernest Cobb, Newton Upper Falls, Mass. At- 
e, 400 
21-22. New York State Teachers’ Association, 
ffalo. Headquarters, Hotel Statler. Secretary, Arvie 
ed, 152 Washington Ave., Albany 6, N. Y. Probable 
lance, 800 
23. Associated School Boards of South Dakota, 
\berdeen. Secretary, D. B Doner, Brookings. At- 
t ance, 150 
25-27. National Council of Teachers of English, 
it’ Chicago, Ill. Headquarters, Stevens Hotel. Chairman, 
W R. Wood, Evanston, Ill. Exhibits, David Cameron, 
ton, Ill. Attendance, 3500 
vov. 25-27. Texas Teachers’ Association, at Dallas 
Headquarters, Adolphus Hotel. Secretary, B. B. Cobb, 
110 E. Weatherford St., Fort Worth 3, Tex. Attendance, 


Nov. 26-27, Central Association of Science and 
Mathematics Teachers, at Indianapolis, Ind. Headquarters, 
( pool Hotel. Chairman, Mrs. Marie Wilcox, Wash- 
ngton High School; exhibits, Charles Brosey, Arsenal 
Te bnical High School, Indianapolis. Attendance, 400. 

‘ov. 26-27. Middle States Ad@sociation of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, at Atlantic City, N. J. Head- 
quarters, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. Secretary, Karl G. 
‘ler, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. At- 
endance, 750. 

Nov. 26-27. National Council of Geography Teachers, 

Chicago, Ill. Headquarters, Palmer House. Secretary, 

Clyde F. Kohn, Northwestern University, Evanston. 
\ endance, 300 
Nov 27. Association of Modern Language Teachers, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Headquarters, Haddon-Chalfonte 
tel. Secretary, Dr. Esther J. Crooks, Goucher College, 
tumore, Md. Attendance, 100. 
dec 1. Indiana Town and City School Administra- 
tors’ Association, at Indianapolis. Headquarters, Hotel 

oln. Chairman, C. V. Haworth, Kokomo. Attendance, 


I 


Dec. 3. New Jersey Federation of District Boards of 


Education, at Trenton. Secretary, Edward W. Kilpatrick, 

*) Church St., Hackettstown. Headquarters, State House. 

endance, 600 

: Dec. 54. California Teachers’ Association, at San 

_anciseo, Secretary, Arthur F. Corey, 391 Sutter St., 
Francisco 8, Calif. Attendance, 200. 
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Safety School Bus Bodies 
on the Chassis of Your Choice! 


@ School boards throughout the coun- 
try, now are offered a better, lower-cost 
way to buy more complete school bus 
safety—by specifying Oneida bodies on 
any leading make of chassis. 


Oneida, together with all the fore- 
most chassis builders, has engineered 
America’s most famous school bus 
body—with its universal V-type cowl 
design —into a beautifully balanced 
complete unit. 


More Comfort 


At your first glance inside the Oneida 
body, from driver's seat to the spacious 
protected passenger seats with built-in 
guards in handholds—window open- 
ings—wide aisles and high headroom 
—you'll quickly agree there’s true and 
new comfort. 


More Safety 


Likewise, from the two-step wide en- 
trance door to the rear left or center 
emergency door, there's thoughtful 
provision for the easy and quick en- 
trance or exit of children. Vertical 
edges of doors have soft rubber snub- 
bers to protect fingers. 


Greater Economy 


Buying the complete unit—body and 
chassis—direct from the chassis 
builder's dealer offers a material sav- 
ing in both first, as well as maintenance 
costs. The factory-engineered, balanced 
unit assures other worthwhile econ- 
omies. 


So to be sure—write for brochure—and 
specify Oneida, always! 
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ONEIDA 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


.» School Bus Sales Division 
CANASTOTA, NEW YORK 
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Northwestern University Apartment Hotel, Evanston, Ill. Holabird and Root, Architects . . . 
W. A. Pope Company, Heating Contractors. Heated with 3 Oil Fired, Kewanee Type ‘‘C’* Boilers. 


STEEL BOILERS 


Owners know that a Kewanee in the basement means a 
lifetime of dependable heat and lower fuel bills. Tenants 
know that a Kewanee heated building will be warm and 
comfortable always, even in zero blasts. 


Kewanee boilers increase the selling and renting value of 


any building. That’s why they are so universally used in 
fine structures of every type. 


Whether fired by hand or mechanically there is a 
Such Kewanee features os the Corrugated Crown Sheet 
which adds strength ond heating efficiency have mode Kewanee just right for every heating purpose... from 
Type ‘'C’' the fastest selling boiler for heating big small homes to the biggest factory or skyscraper. 


; KEWANEE BSILER CORPORATION 


BOILERMAKERS © 80 YEARS KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 
Branches in 60 Cities-Eostern Dietrict Office: 40 W 


XY oe A mn cl esis 
AMERICAN-STANDARD * AMERICAN BLOWER * CHURCH SEATS * DETROIT LUBRICATOR * KEWANEE BOILER * ROSS HEATER * TONAWANDA IRON 





NO OTHER UNIT VENTILATOR IS EQUIPPED 
TO MATCH THE AND 
OF THE 


The chaste new styling of the 1 COMFORT CONTROL 
Nesbitt Syncretizer (Series 500) and The Comfort Control gives changing outside 
The Nesbitt Package is reason alone temperatures a direct voice in controlling the 
to claim your preference. But as : minimum tenperature at which the air-strean 

Y a P , , enters the room to provide the greatest comfort 
always, Nesbitt wins your approval o the 


Pants 


on the score of performance. / 

No other unit ventilator can match 2 AIR VOLUME STABILIZER 
the Nesbitt Syncretizer in comfort : Two pivoted vanes gradually restrict the 
and economy. ; itdoor air Opening as wind velocities increase 

All day long the column of air 
discharged by the Syncretizer — es 
adjusted for direction of flow; . 3 UNIFORM AIR DISCHARGE 
shielded from sudden cold blasts; Es 3 The Dual Steam-Distributing Tubes inside the 
uniform in its temperature; and con- : retizer radiator distribute ever 


‘ 
e 


ing excessive quantities of outdoor 


entering the unit 


the sma 


trolled to counterbalance outdoor ‘ . me oo © uniformly sagen. Sostn 
chill — provides a “blanket” be- o., ; Pty. -victdeeadlr ren mam gpsdne tgs > reseed 
tween exposed surfaces and room ' 
occupants, protecting their comfort 


and health. : Mh 4 \ 4 DIRECTED-FLOW OUTLET 


res over the entire area 


Until it can be proved that people A ser ohen vanes below the 
are healthier when they are uncom- = Ny oo a we ~ ong = ig ody 
fortable, Nesbitt will continue to a a oe ; 4 va : - - , 
emphasize comfort in the classroom. ) a particular 

The Series 500 Nesbitt Syncretizer may be installed independently 
or integrated, as shown below, with Nesbitt open and closed storage 
cabinets (and convector when desired) to form The Nesbitt Package. 


The New Look of the Series 500 Nesbitt Syncretizer and 
Nesbitt Package may be anticipated in the classroom plans of 
schoolhouses designed from now on. Send for Publication 258. 


PACKAGE 


y 
THE NESBITT PACKAGE IS MADE BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., PHILADELPHIA 36, PA., AND SOLD BY NESBITT AND AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 





